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~ Walt ]*:*Jisney World. 


Get ready for a real adventure. Thrée magical theme parks. Ten fantastic resorts. 
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48 The Official Craive Line of Walt Disney World The Official Ceuive Line of Walt Disney World The Official Cruise Line of Walt Disney World 





It's the Bahamas, the sea, Walt 
Disney World’ and each other in 


Y : . seven wonderful days that last a 
On | V One C ruise e ine lifetime. Come aboard for the all- 
aM x os : ¥. 


Vbhe Official Cruise Line of Walt Dianey World 


ne inclusive vacation most families only 
ve a . * . dream about, filled with the warmth 
J Ives You the Keys of togetherness and the wonder of 


, tothe Kingd m 


discovery. 


Spend 3 or 4 nights basking 
in the magic of The Big Red Boat, 
on your choice of two exclusive 
Bahamas itineraries: Nassau and 
Salt Cay, or the enchanting Abacos 
Out Islands. 


On The Official Cruise Line of 
Walt Disney World, kids meet their 
favorite Disney characters aboard 
every sailing. And the most com- 
prehensive children’s and teens’ 
program in the industry; led by 
professionally-trained youth coun- 
selors, keeps eyes smiling and hearts 
| Z~ happy all day long. 

ppy all day long 
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The magic of the Walt Disney 
EWorld Resort fills out the week. 
Your vacation includes accommo- 
dations at an Orlando-area hotel. 
Book your vacation 6 months in 
advance, and you'll stay at one 

of the world famous Vacation 
Kindgom resorts? 
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Ube Official Craiee Line of Walt Disney World 


You'll receive tickets for the entire 
family to the Magic Kingdom, 
EPCOT Center, and the Disney- 
MGM Studios Theme Park, free 
admission and a tour of Spaceport 
USA, ™ and a rental car for seven 
days with unlimited mileage. 


And whichever itinerary you 
choose, your round-trip air is 


included. 
The Big Red Boat. She'll bring 


you closer and closer...to each other. 
See your travel agent or call fora 
free brochure. 


1-800-888-6759 


For our “Cruise and Disney Week” video, send 
$9.95 check or money order, (refundable upon 
purchase of a cruise) to Premier Cruise Lines, 
P.O. Box 515, Cape Canaveral, FL 32920, For 
credit card orders, please have your American 
Express, Visa or MasterCard ready. 
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The Official Craive Line of Walt Disney World 





Prices from 


$795" 


Including round-trip air 





The Official Cruise Line of Walt Disney World 


The Official Cruise Line of Walt Disney World 
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The Official Cruise Line of Walt Disney World The Official Cruise Line of Walt Disney World The Official Cruise Liae of W alt Disney World 4,8 
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tRates are per person, double occupancy based on 199] Premier Cruise Lines Super Value Season rates. Certain restrictions apply. Port charges not included. Air is round-trip coach 
Subject to availability. Restrictions apply. Certain gateways require air add-ons. *Vacation Kingdom resorts available for « nominal harge. of at no change for bookings made 6 months in 
advance, subject to availability. Certain restrictions apply. Ships’ registry: Bahamas and Liberia, © 1991 Premier Cruise Lines, Ltd. © 1991 The Walt Daney Company 





Sit in front of a warm fire. 








Staying warm is no problem at the Indiana Jones Epic Stunt Spectacular, where Indy’s 
stunt-double outruns a fiery explosion! Relive the days of big studios, and even bigger 
stars. And experience the glitzand glamour that truly made Hollywood a “tinsel town.” 
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TheStar Treatment | 


StartsOn Delta. 





{ When you fly with Delta to the magical 

. Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park, you'll 

| feel like a star the moment you step on board 
lhen just sit back and enjoy the best pertor- 


mance by an airline 
Delta’s been number one in passenge! 

satisfaction among the largest US. airlines 

for 16 straight years, according to the 

US. Department of Transportation® 


A 
Pie 





Delta and The Delta Connection’ can 
fly you to Orlando from more cities than 
any other airline system—over 270 cities 
worldwide 

For reservations or information, see 
your Travel Agent or give us a call at 
1-800-221-1212 
And find out how good it feels to be 
treated like a star 


The Official Airline Of Disneyland. 
And Walt DisneyWorld.. 


ed on consumer complaint statst mpile 
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wvorks lights the sky above World Showcase. Epcot 


Center will present yo " pvolving look at the earth, its people and what lies ahead. a= Bliss: 
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We're proud of our 
exclusive association with 
these prestigious figures. 








Even if their names are 
Goofy, Dumbo, and Dopey. 
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© 1990 National Car Rental System, Inc © The Walt Disney Company 








For over fifty years, Disney has taken the 


crucial ingredient in any vacation. 
business of fun very seriously. They are, 


At National? we take our share of the 


after all, responsible for the enjoyment of | commitment as seriously as Disney does 
millions of vacationers across the globe. theirs. Which is why weve been providing 

So it’s no small honor to be selected the — vacation goers with convenient locations, 
official car rental company of Disneyland’ quality service and “no surprise” pricing 


Park and Walt Disney World" ~~ National (i >) — since 1947. ] 
Resort. Because the perfect 2 CarRental. And why renting from any- 
car rental experience is a ~alaauavamioewrioer one else is positively. ..goofy. 





For reservations and information contact your travel consultant or call 1-800-CAR-RENT.™ 
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Don’t forget yotir ears i@r, hat as you venture into the Magie Kingdom ParkyHere ; — —= 

you'll find s@¥en landg@fexcitement, fantasy and magic tO explore, not toMenton =v Fe <P ee 
all of youtfavoritedii@art-warming Disney characters to sharejt with. So get going! rvlit ‘on — 





Build asnowman that wont melt. 
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( all A407. W. iD FY (934-7639) and get a warm welcome at eight 
* = Walt Disney World resorts. And now, when you 
* _bookaminimwm four-night stay, you'll receive a timely gift —a free Classic Mickey Mouse Alarm” 
Clock valued at $55.00.* To receive your clock youmtist mention this offer at time of reservation. 
% Offer good when you make 
your reservations before Feb 


25, 1991 for arrival between 


May 1 and Sept 30. L981. Offer 


_ does not apply to Disney's 
a or 3) Canbbean Beach Résort 0 
Disocys fart Orleans Resor 


© The Walt Disney Coompa 
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THE GULF: These are the longest days. Time moves in slow 
motion. An entire world waits with shallow breath, asking, 

Will there be peace or will there be war? 

The U.S. could have let the sanctions continue without setting a deadline for Iraq’s departure from 
Kuwait. But with decision time at hand, it seems pointless to second-guess President Bush. 

If war breaks out, it will not be an accident. Both sides would rather fight than switch. 





Saddam has a wide 
range of options 

They run from total capitulation 
to bloody carnage. No one 
knows what course he will 


Last gasps on the 
negotiation trail 
Unfazed by the dead end 
diplomats are trying to carve 
out a possible path toward 
choose 





peace 
Reluctant nod from A mood of anxiety 
Capitol Hill before the storm 


Americans are gripped bya 
combination of resolve and 
resignation as they conclude 
that war is inevitable. 


As last hopes fade, Congress 
authorizes Bush to lead the 
country into battle in the 
gull 
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and the foreign countries where 
Service at 1-800-843-TIME (8463). 
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| eee 
e NATION: 


The axing of the A-12 sends a 
tough message to contractors 
Fed up with delays and cost overruns, Defense Secretary 
Cheney pulls the plug on the Avenger program, signaling an 
end of the buddy-buddy deals of the Reagan era. 


45 





WORLD: A Kremlin 
crackdown on 

the separatists 
Soviet troops deploy in 
Lithuania and mobilize to 
move on other republics. 

> The Haitian army— 
surprisingly—crushes a coup 
attempt. 


48 








BUSINESS: The 
bigger they come, 
the softer they fall 


A major banking rescue 
raises questions of fairness. 
> The bailout boss is a sharp- 
talking gunslinger.» The 
House banking chairman 
blasts lawmakers and 
lobbyists alike 





54 


EDUCATION: 
Better safe than 
sorry? 

The idea of handing out 

condoms in the nation’s 
public high schools is gaining 
adherents—and attracting 

vociferous opposition. 















ETHICS: Life and 
death after Nancy 
Cruzan 

Who decides when to 
terminate life, and how? 
Across the U.S., a string of 
painful dilemmas about 
possibly stopping vital care 
is wending its way through 
the courts. 


67 





SPORT: Running 
again—on empty 
A drug-free Ben Johnson 
returns to the track after a 
two-year suspension for 
taking steroids, but other 
athletes are using 
performance-enhancing 
steroids as much as ever 











RELIGION: Latin America’s 
Protestant boom 


Guatemala’s new President, who scored a smashing victory 
last week, personifies the rapid gains being made by his 
fellow Pentecostalists and other Evangelicals throughout 
Latin America. The Roman Catholic Church faces “a 
serious crisis,” says one expert, and its hierarchy 
is jittery. 


hn ' 
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ALMIGHTY 









Full rich flavor, 
not full price. 


Available in Kings & Kings Lights 


© Philip Morris inc. 1991 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


Mfr's. suggested retail price 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


Kings Lights: 11 mg ‘‘tar;'0.7 mg nicotine—Kings: 14 mg 
‘tar!’ 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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LETTERS 





MEN OF THE YEAR 


“George Bush 
provides us witha 
classic metaphor: 
some good news 
and some bad 
news.” 


Phillip J. Layne 
Minneapolis 


George Bush, Men of the Year [Jan. 7]? 

By your own standards—the person who had 

the most impact, for better or for worse, on 

the year’s events—the choice must be Sad- 

dam Hussein. Bush just responded to acts 

initiated by Saddam. As for the plural Men, 
Bush is barely one person, let alone two. 

Willem Hart 

Toronto 


lhe real reason for the dual-image cov- 
er was not to portray two policies, It was a 
feeble attempt to try to leave a lasting im- 


} oe ob buckle up, 
CIP90GM Corp. All rights reserved. 


| MEN OF THE YEAR 





pression that the President is two-faced. I 

hope your readers are not so shallow as 
your editorializing. 

Edward F. Monroe 

Encinitas, Calif. 


President Bush’s indecision at home 
and firmness abroad are signs of our times. 
An extreme case is that of President Mi- 
khail Gorbachev. Another was Pakistan’s 


Benazir Bhutto, enjoying herself as Prime 

Minister on official tours abroad while not 

knowing what to do at home. You show 

Bush as a two-faced Janus. But the Roman 
god was also the god of beginnings. 

Sajjad Haider Malik 

Lahore, Pakistan 


George Bush provides us with a classic 
metaphor: some good news and some bad 
news. He is indeed a complicated man with 
a profound global vision and an under- 
achiever’s profile on domestic issues 

Phillip J. Layne 
Minneapolis 


I wasn’t pleased with your cynical title 
Men of the Year. Are you asking for a 
superhuman being in place of Bush? Sure- 
ly only God could rule a land as dynamic as 
the U.S. and lead in world politics. 

Gillian Spronk 
Emmeloord, the Netherlands 


The two faces are exactly right—not to 
symbolize foreign vs. domestic policy but 
simply to demonstrate the hypocrisy of this 
“leader” who talks about all the social pro- 
grams he wants to be known for. Bush’s in- 
terests are his own machismo and the sta- 
tus quo for the rich and powerful. 

Burton S. Guttman 
Olympia, Wash 


Even completely loaded with cargo, words like 














Electronic Angst 


In the past, there have been witch hunt- 
ers and people who have favored lynch- 
ings. Your misleading article on the harm- 
ful health effects of electromagnetic fields 
[HEALTH, Dec. 24] puts you in the same 
class. You have joined those so-called envi- 
ronmentalists and journalists who have 
found that irresponsibly crying wolf helps 
fill the treasury and build circulation. 

John A. Casazza 
Springfield, Va. 


Those concerned about danger from 
electromagnetism can ask their electric util- 
ity to survey their property to determine the 
effects of power lines, microwave ovens, 
electric blankets, TV sets, video terminals, 
etc. If the electromagnetic field of each item 
measures less than about one milligauss, 
there is probably nothing to worry about. 

Richard Stephenson 

Department of Chemical Engineering 
University of Connecticut 

Storrs, Conn. 


Troubled Planet 
Whenever protection of the environ- 
ment is presented as a conflict between 


economic interests and ecology, individual | | 


consumers are let off the hook [ENDAN- 
GERED EARTH UppaTe, Dec. 24]. But 
rampant individual consumption is what 
drives the economy and puts pressure on 
our natural resources. Adjustments to tax 


| Not Ready for This Idea 


| Charles Krauthammer’s proposal that 

| black Americans demand monetary 
reparations in payment for centuries of 
oppression and that affirmative-action 
programs be abolished |Essay, Dec. 31] 
didn't go over well with our readers. 
Virtually no one supported the idea. 

| Michael C. Morris of Athens, Ga., found 

| Krauthammer’s approach the “age-old, 

| yet seldom effective solution of throwing 
money at a problem.” Sonja Knighton in 
Atlanta asked, “How dare anyone tell 
blacks to stop fighting for affirmative 
action?” David S. Yetman of Merrimac, 
Mass., expressed views that were echoed 
by many. Wrote Yetman: “Reparations 
may let us smugly cast off the guilt of our 
fathers’ sins, but would do nothing 
significant to brighten the long-term 
prospects for black Americans. The 
money would be better spent on quality 
education, guidance and encou- 
ragement—serving the future rather than 
|_ trying to atone for the past.” 








rates are certainly better than regulation as 
a way of getting the ecology message 
across. This approach gives everyone an in- 
centive to conserve and involves everyone 
in the creative process of finding solutions. 
John R. Forster 

Port Angeles, Wash. 


One simple way to help would be for 
rich countries to pay poor countries to 
become nonpolluting. 

Lena Hansson 
Malm6, Sweden 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Building « R 

New York, N 


Fax number: (212) 522-060 





Letters should include the writer's full name, adc 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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Style'and“luxury’still fit. 





It used to be that the more cargo a vehicle could hold, 
the more it ended up cramping your style. 

But now there's the Oldsmobile” Silhouette. The mini- 
van designed to let you travel in space and style. 

Silhouette” has the luxury you expect from Oldsmobile. 
With seven contoured bucket seats, air conditioning and an 
overhead console with a digital compass and thermometer. 
It's also available with such luxuries as a digital compact 
disc system and leather seating areas. The rear seats can be 
easily removed to create up to 112.6 cubic feet of cargo space. 

And it’s even backed by the Oldsmobile Edge. The most 
comprehensive owner satisfaction program in the industry. 

To learn more, see your Oldsmobile dealer. Or call 
1-800-242-OLDS, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-7 p.m. EST. And get ready 
to enter the world of luxury travel in a big way. 

In highway mileage, we do a number on the competition. 








EPA Estimated MPG Highway... . 
ins Range(miles)......... 3 


"Silhouette 


The New Generation of Oldsmobile. 











Maybe you don't need another diet. 
Maybe what you need is 
a faster metabolism. 


Diets alone don't work 


When you eat less, your body adjusts its 
metabolism to a lower level, making you tired, 


grumpy and hungry 


The best way to raise your metabolism 3 
while you diet is through regular aerobic 


exercise 





NordicTrack is the most effective way 


to raise your metabolism. 








Now, 





a national 


NordicTrack burns more calories than 
any other aerobic exercise machine. Up to 
1,100 calories per hour according to fitness 
experts 

And exercising on 
NordicTrack reduces your 
fat, increases your 














muscle and raises 
your metabolism 
making it easier to 
Stay in shape. 

And easier to face 
those weigh-ins 

What 
are you 
waiting for? Call 
NordicTrack today 


Noraicfrack 


FREE VIDEO 






| & Brochure | 
1-800-328-5888 © 
- - - 377Al | 
QO Please send me a free brochure 
Also a free videotape Q VHS © Beta | 
Name 
| Street al | 
City State ___ Zip 
| Phone ( ) EE | 


NordicTrack, Dept #377A1 
141C Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 


55318 | 
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Bion jump into a new vehicle without it. 


Jump into just any new car or truck and who knows 
where you'll land. Jump into a new Oldsmobile*and you'll 
land with the most comprehensive owner satisfaction 
program in the industry, the Oldsmobile Edge. No other 
automaker gives you the protection of Guaranteed Satisfaction, 
Bumperto-Bumper Plus Warranty and 24-hour Roadside 
Assistance, as standard equipment on all retail sales. 

We're so confident you'll love your new Oldsmobile, we'll 
give you up to 30 days or 1,500 miles, whichever comes first, 
to return it for any reason? You'll be given credit toward the 
purchase of another new 199] Oldsmobile. 

Our Bumperto-Bumper Plus Warranty covers your new 
Olds for 3 years or 50,000 miles, whichever comes first”* 


ing dealer See your dealer for details and rest 


Roadside Assistance apples during term of warranty Services provided by Cross Country Motor 





And with 24-hour Roadside Assistance, you can get help 
anywhere in North America, any time of day or night. So, for 
instance, if you ever find yourself with a flat tire or out of gas, 
you won't be out of luck. Just call our toll-free hotline and 
we'll send someone out at no extra charget 

So before you jump into that new car or truck, Oldsmobile 
suggests that you look before you leap. For more information, 
call 1-800-242-OLDS, Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-7 p.m. EST. 


NW The Oldsmobile Edge 


A New Generation of Owner Satisfaction. 


in California. by Cros ntry Mot ‘ 7 uston. MAS “cipeting & 





THEY USED TO 
CALL HER SLOW. 


There are those who thought 
Melissa Stingley, a person with 
mental retardation, could never 
develop the skills necessary for 
cycle racing. They don’t think 
that anymore. And at the 1991] 
International Special Olympics 
Games, Melissa will change 


more people's 
misconceptions 199] 
international 


worldwide. To 
contribute or to 

SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS 
i 


learn more, write: 
1991 Games, PO. 
Box 1991, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
55459-1991. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SAINT PAU 
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INTERVIEW 


Youngsters Have Lots 
To Say About God 


America’s most renowned child psychiatrist, 
ROBERT COLES of Harvard, finds surprising 





| ByRICHARDN.OSTLING CONCORD 


Q. You talked with hundreds of children all 
over the world for your book The Spiritual Life 
of Children. Are you now more inclined to see 
all religions as one, or are the lines sharply 
drawn? 

A. The lines are drawn. Jewish children 
had a strong interest in righteousness; I 
could hear some of those Hebrew proph- 
ets in their words. Christian children were 
true to an interest in the Incarnation, 
which at times strained their faith, and in 
the redemptive tradition that somehow 
Jesus arrived here to save us and that this 
salvation, when earned, would be theirs. 
And I found among children brought up 
in Islam a distinct emphasis on obedience 
and submission. 


Q. Did you run into surprises? 

A. I was surprised by the energetic interest 
that children in secular America could 
bring to spiritual reflection. I didn’t have to 
prompt these children or work as hard as I 
thought I would. 


Q. A footnote says you “hesitated long 





| existential insight among the young 


and hard” before doing Spiritual Life. Why? 
A. First I had to come to terms with the 
way psychoanalysis treats religion in a cav- 
alierly condescending, and at times outra- 
geously intolerant, manner, plus some 
plain old ignorance. 


Q. Are children merely echoing what their 
parents or clergy teach them? 
A. There’s a big part of that, of course, not 
only in religion but in politics and, I might 
add, in psychology. Having said that, I've 
heard children in a wonderful fashion 
echo that Tom Sawyer—Huck Finn-Hold- 
en Caulfield tradition of American litera- 
ture, bringing feisty skepticism and origi- 
nality to spiritual matters. They have 
pointed out to me that the churches and 
synagogues and mosques can betray the 
original spirit of the faiths those children 
have been brought up in. Lots of children 
have commented on how Jesus lived, his 
association with outcasts and unpopular 
people, his poverty, the fact that he was a 
carpenter and his friends were peasants, 
that he didn’t go to college and get fancy 
| degrees, didn’t have a lot of money, didn’t 
| associate with big-shot people. 


“l’ve heard children in 
a wonderful fashion 
echo that Tom 
Sawyer-Huck Finn- 
Holden Caulfield 
tradition of American 
literature, bringing 
feisty skepticism and 
originality to spiritual 
matters.” 
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How to tun. 
today’s uncertain 
financial market 


Into an investment 
opportunity. 


Let Merrill Lynch help 
in 1991. 

If you're uncertain about the 
investment opportunities avail- 
able in 1991, you’re not alone. 
In today’s financial climate, 
investors need assistance in 
identifying smart investment 
choices. And many are seeking 
advice from the experts at 
Merrill Lynch. 

As a leading provider of 
investment research, Merrill 
Lynch can give you the infor- 
mation you need to invest 
wisely in a period of financial 
uncertainty. 

As you're reviewing your 
portfolio and analyzing your 
investments for 1991, you'll 
have the professional assis- 
tance of a Financial Consultant 
who can show you where spe- 
cific opportunities lie, and how 


©1991 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. Member SIPC 





to select what's best for you. 
And your Financial Consultant 
will also help you choose each 
investment according to an 
asset allocation strategy based 
on the level of risk you're com- 
fortable with, and your overall 
financial goals. 

Among the investments 
your Financial Consultant can 
suggest are several unique 
products to help you in these 
uncertain times. Such as Liquid 
Yield Option Notes® (LYONs), 
an alternative equity invest- 
ment that offers the relative 
safety of bonds with the poten- 
tial of stocks. 

If you’re uncertain about 
today’s market, don’t go it 
alone. Consult Merrill Lynch for 
careful investment advice that 
can turn an uncertain market 
into a real opportunity. 


To receive our special 1991 
Investment Outlook Report and 
LYONs information, return the 
coupon or call us toll-free. 





Call 1-800-637-7455, 
ext. 6716 


Mail to; Merrill Lynch Response Center 
P.O. Box 30200 

New Brunswick, NJ 08989-0200 
Please send me your 1991 Investment Out 
look Report and information on LYONs. 


Name. 











City 





State. Zip 


Business Phone ) 


Merrill Lynch clients, please give the name and 
office address of your Financial Consultant 
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INTERVIEW 


Q. Are most children really interested in 
spiritual questions? 

A. They're interested, out of their human- 
ity, because they know to ask what [Paul] 
Gauguin asked in his 1897 Tahitian paint 
ing: Where do we come from? What are 
we? Where are we going? Those are the 
great existential questions of artists, phi 
losophers, novelists, historians, psycholo 
gists, and the questions of children and of 
all human beings 


Q. So we adults can learn, religiously, from 
children? 

A. Look, psychoanalysis says we have a lot 
to learn from children. The spiritual inter 

ests of children have a lot to teach us as 
well. I have listened to children of eight or 
nine or 10 getting to the heart of the Bible 
I have found in elementary schools a good 
deal of spiritual curiosity that does not re 

flect mere indoctrination. This is an inter 

esting capacity children have, and I think 
we ought to pay attention to it 


Q. How should schools deal with it? 

A. This is one of the great problems in 
American public schooling. Many teachers 
are afraid to bring up moral, let alone spiri 
tual, questions for fear that they are going 
to violate the Constitution. It’s a tragedy, 
intellectually as well as morally and spiri 
tually. This might relate to the educational 
\ large 


number of the schools’ assumptions are ba 


problems among some children 


sically materialist and agnostic. There's a 
kind of culture conflict between the fam 
That conflict may 
have some bearing on what children learn 


ilies and the schools 


and what they don’t learn, and on how chil 
dren behave in school 


Q. Might it have a bearing on parents’ sup- 
port and enthusiasm for schools? 

A. Definitely. And not only in so-called 
Fundamentalist areas but in the suburbs 
and certainly in the ghettos as well, where 
the black spiritual tradition is not welcome 
in schools 


Q. What could be done? 

A. Children could be taught history that 
connects with their actual history, namely 
the history of the great religions, what 
those religions have been about, culturally, 
aesthetically, intellectually, morally and 
spiritually. That learning could inform the 
moral lives of those children, and class 
room life. There is also an intellectual vac- 
uum. Children aren't being taught what re 
ligious life stands for and what these 
various traditions have to offer us, even as 
they are being taught what Freud or Dar- 
win stands for 


Q. | understand you teach a course on reli- 
gion that has the largest enrollment at 
Harvard. 

A. That's my course on the literature of 


social reflection, which has in it a good 
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hunk of religion. Last year it was the larg 
est course, but this vear it’s No. 3 because 
I cut down the enrollment. | also taught a 
course for a number of years on the litera 
ture of Christian reflection. I hope to go 
back to it. That course was not an indoc- 
trination into Christianity, It simply re 
minded us that religion has given us 

great narrative and lyrical tradition that 
the secular world has a lot to learn from 
By the way, there’s a great spiritual and 
moral hunger among a lot of these secular 


college students 


Q. Tell me more. 
A. The hunger is often displaced into secu 
lar preoccupations, namely politics, psy- 


Cc holog 





health, support groups, child- 
rearing preoccupations, sometimes literary 
and artistic interests, what have you. These 
interests are part of the search all of us un 
dertake for some kind of meaning in life. I 
just think those fundamental existential 


concerns are never going to go away 


Q. Isn't religion often used negatively? 

A. So is everything else. So is intellectual 
life. Look at the sectarianism in the name 
of psychoanalysis, the way we've learned to 
hate one another. Look at the Ivy League 
colleges. The meanness you find there ri- 
vals Belfast 
goat. We see clearly the hatred in the name 


Religion becomes a scape 


of religion, but we don’t see so clearly the 
hatred generated in the different depart 
ments within these fancy universities or 
different political worlds. There's no 
sphere of human activity that lacks smug 
ness, arrogance, self importance divisive 
ness and all the other sins we're capable of 
And I say sins. If you look at what the reli 
gious tradition tells us, it warns about this 
sin of pride. No amount of secular prog 


ress, social or economic or educational, has 





so far enabled us to get beyond that darker 


side of ourselves 


Q. Are you officially a member of a religious 
denomination? 

A. No. My children have been baptized in 
the Episcopal church, and my wife and I 
used to go with them fairly often. | have 
trouble finding a home in religion. My fa 
ther was a scientist, Jewish with some 
Catholic background. My mother used to 
take us to the Episcopal church, and my fa 
ther would never go in. He'd sit outside 
and read the Sunday papers. He was very 
skeptical of religions. He thought they all 
basically betrayed their ideals, and I think 
he was right. That's a part of me, along with 
some yearning for faith. For all my political 
liberalism, I'm fairly conservative on reli- 


gious matters 


Q. Do you believe in a supernatural God? 

A. Sometimes | do, and at other times I 
have my moments of doubt. | regard those 
moments of doubt as part of the struggle 
that we all have for faith z 


Only Ultravisiorf could fool these experts. 
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No ordinary big screen television could fool these discerning eyes. It takes the 
ultimate in color accuracy and picture sharpness achieved by Hitachi's Ultravision. 
The only TV with 850 lines of resolution, it also has a lifetime lens warranty. And 
with built-in 3-way Surround Sound including Dolby,” it sounds true to life, too. 
Call 1-800-HITACHI and find out where to experience Ultravision for yourself. 


© HITACHI 








New 200 horse 
V-8 power. 
~ ‘Take the wheel of a 
sYeyueM Meltiete(cueiaemayliel 
7 new V-8 power, and it 
© could be love at first 
flight. After all, we've 
= always designed 
Thunderbird to be a true driver's car. And 
now, it’s driven by an optional 5.0 liter, 200 
horse V-8 that lifts this Bird to an even 
higher level of performance. 


Buckle up — together we can save lives. 


Advanced ride and handling. 

As any serious driver knows, it’s a car’s 
overall behavior, and not just its horsepower, 
that determines the way it performs. That's 
why we engineered Thunderbird to deliver 
exceptionally responsive handling, by giving 
it features like speed-sensitive steering (on 
the LX model), four-wheel independent sus- 
pension, and optional anti-lock brakes. Our 
engineers even “double-isolated” the rear 
suspension control arms from the subframe 
to make sure the ride is smooth and quiet. 








Many standard amenities. 

Once you get past Thunderbird LX’s 
aerodynamic good looks, you'll find an inte- 
PyCoymill cre Mayltemcicclicerctuc (cclitiac me leceltCeltersd 
air conditioning, power windows, power 
locks, speed control, and electronic AM/FM 
stereo with cassette. Plus optional full elec- 
tronic instrumentation with a fuel/distance 
computer. In other words, we've made it easy 
for you to settle in while you’re moving out. 

And, of course, moving out is what a V-8 
Thunderbird does best of all. 


Off to a flying start. 
New Thunderbird V-8. 









Ford. The best-built American cars... 
ten years running. 

This is based on an average of consumer- 
reported problems in a series of surveys of 
all Ford and competitive '81-’90 models 
designed and built in North America. At 
Ford, “Quality is Job 1.” 


Ford Thunderbird 
Have you driven a Ford...lately? 





Radio Shack Is... 





It’s the one place to shop for all the best in business electronics. Radio Shack offers more 
than just the convenience of one-stop shopping. We have it all: America’s easiest-to-use 
PC-compatible computers, affordable facsimile machines, a complete ready-to-use personal 
copier, cellular telephones, multi-line phones, and even desktop data managers. Our wide 


selection of affordable office products lets you bring home advanced technology and autallty 
you can depend on. High performance. Great value. The best 


service and support in the industry. All are good reasons why A MERICA’S 


Radio Shack is your complete one-stop office headquarters. TECHNOLOGY 
Radio Shack is a division of Tandy Corporation STORE i 
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The Deadly 
Plumes of War 


Environmentalists are sounding 
an 11th-hour warning about the 
explosives that Iraqi soldiers 
have planted around most of Ku- 
wait’s 700 oil wells and 21 pro- 
cessing plants. If those devices 
are set off, the subsequent con- 
flagration could create “a nucle- 
ar-winter-like situation,” asserts 
Paul Crutzen, director of Ger- 
many’s Max Planck Institute for 
Chemistry, Jordanian experts say 
the wells could burn 10 million 
bbl. of oil a day, releasing a vast 
cloud of black smoke into the 
Stratosphere. Such a cloud has 
the potential to screen sunlight, 
reduce temperatures and dam- 
age crops throughout the north- 
ern hemisphere. Not all experts 
agree with the grim forecasts, 
contending that Kuwaiti oil fields 
are too far apart to combine into 








one conflagration. If only some | 


wells blow, the multibillion-dol- 


lar task of extinguishing the fires | 


would be unlike any previous di- 
saster. Much of Kuwait's crude 
lies close to the surface and could 
continuously feed the flames. 
Ensuing fire storms, producing 
temperatures exceeding 160°F, 
could keep fire fighters at bay for 
a year. “Leaders involved in the 
conflict should become aware of 
the consequences,” 
zen, “so that such an act of mad- 
ness will not take place.” 


A French Arms 
Double Cross? 


If Saddam Hussein tries to use 
the high-tech weapons he 
bought from France, he may 


says Crut- | 












y Urquhart 


have complaints about their ef- 
fectiveness, Some French arms 
manufacturers, apparently wor- 
ried that Saddam was not the 
most trustworthy client, 
grammed secret passwords into 
the computer-guidance systems 
of the fighter and bomber air- 
craft they sent to him, accord- 
ing to reports surfacing in Paris. 
Only the suppliers know the 
passwords, and unless they are 
keyed in, Iraqi guided missiles 


| will not be able to reach their 


targets. Moreover, a Defense 
Ministry spokesman in Paris 
confirms that his country’s war- 
ships carry transmitters that can 
jam French-built Iraqi radar 
systems and confuse the sensors 
on their Exocet missiles. But he 
concedes that battle-ready 
Western forces “definitely can- 
not jam all the weapons sys- 
tems, because we have simply 
delivered too much weaponry 
to Iraq.” 


The Hirsute 
Hussein 


As Jordan’s King Hussein 
mounts a last-ditch effort for 
peace, he is 
sporting a sil- 
very new beard, 
Some of the 
King’s subjects 
believe he is 
trying to ap- 
pear more pious as the gulf con- 
flict heats up. Just after Hussein 
grew the beard, he appointed 
members of the fundamentalist 
Muslim Brotherhood to_ his 
Cabinet, thereby including that 
group in the government for the 
first time. Others see the beard’s 
purpose differently, concluding 
that months of fruitless diplo- 
macy have caused the King’s 
stress-induced skin rash to act 
up again. 


Have a 
Cow, G.l.! 


American troops in Saudi Ara- 
bia have been listening with 
amusement to Baghdad Betty, 
Iraq’s version of Tokyo Rose, 
who tries to demoralize them 
with her radio broadcasts. In one 
monologue, she warned them 
that their wives back home were 


pro- | 











sleeping with “famous movie 
stars,” including Tom Cruise, 
Arnold Schwarzenegger and 
even Bart Simpson. 


Noriega’s Holiday 
In the Twilight Zone 


Manucl Noriega spent the holi- 
day season in a Miami prison 
awaiting trial for drug traffick- 
ing, but he didn’t forget old 
friends and supporters back in 
Panama. The ousted dictator 
mailed out a Christmas card 
bearing a cryptic poem: “God is 
who makes the time/ the sole 
owner of eternity. Because He/ 
knows it all/ and knows/ how 
and/ when ...! This is my 
thought/ of meditation/ and 
from the depth/ I give you today 
in/ Christmas.” Could the for- 
mer strongman be contemplat- 
ing an insanity defense? 


Actors with 
Dirty Faces 


Curly Sue, a Warner Bros. 
movie currently filming in Chi- 
cago, tells the tale of an eight- 
year-old girl and her friend- 
ship with a homeless man, The 
film’s casting company, think- 








Too clean for the screen 


hire real street people as ex- 
tras, asked a local shelter for 
help in attracting recruits. But 
most of the 137 people who 
answered the casting call were 
rejected because they were 
considered too clean. Some re- 
cruits, hungry for a job that 
pays up to $90 a day, reluc- 
tantly traded in their apparel 
for filthy costumes. “They had 
me wear clothes that had so 
much dirt on them, it took a 
couple of days to get it out 
from under my nails,” com- 
plains James Moffatt, one of 
the homeless actors. The film- 
makers say they will mainly 
hire actors for future walk-on 
parts. Explains a casting staff 
member: “When the director 
asks for street people and bag 
people, he wants a certain 


ing it would be a good deed to | look.” a 





Sending in.the Specialists 





War is a complicated operation ep for more than just soldiers, 
entagon has 


sailors and pilots. The 


from the reserves, that are entrusted wit 
Military History Detachments from all 


BATTLEFIELD HI: 


apace many units, mostly 
Specific support functions: 


ISTORIANS. 
the services have been sent to the gulf to collect and preserve maps and 
other documents that will eventually become the official history of Desert 
Shield for the National Archives. Also on deck: service members with 
artistic talent to do sketches documenting troop life in the sand. 


COMBAT PHOTOGRAPHERS. For more immediate history, special- 
ists have been region to provide stills, film and video images 


that will be handed Over to press pools after 


BODY RECOVERY. This unit is trained to deal with the most gruesome 
pees wis the recovery and identification of bodies. Heavy fighting 
could force soldiers to bury corpses temporarily in the Saudi sands to 
await exhumation by the unit and shipment home. In the event of a 
chemical or biological attack, the specialists would have to cleanse the 
bodies by washing them with decontaminants. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE. Another unit will attempt, primarily 
through radio broadcasts and air-dropped leaflets, to “alter the 
psychological environment of the battlefield and affect audiences far 
beyond the confines of the battlefield area.” Translation: spread 
disinformation among the enemy. This unit would also start a free 
newspaper in liberated Kuwait. If hostilities are carried into Iraq, PSYOP 
will discourage the civilian population from supporting Saddam's army. 


CIVIL AFFAIRS. 
Stateside skills 


If Kuwait is retaken, a battalion of workers will use 
in such areas as public health, safety and finance to begin 


restoring the country's infrastructure. A team of lawyers will begin sorting 
out international-law matters, and engineers will supervise reconstruction 
of destroyed areas, They will be helped by members of the Army’s Special 
Operations Force who speak Arabic and know the region. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 





G eneral Calvin Waller may have been 
uncertain whether all American 
troops will be ready when the Persian Gulf 
deadline passes this week, but TIME’s small 
journalistic army is fully prepared. The 
deadline makes this a “weird” conflict, re 
marks chief of correspondents John F. 
Stacks. “Other wars developed by accre- 
tion or else suddenly, like Pearl Harbor. 
This long period of getting ready is nerve- 
racking.” But at least it allowed Stacks 
time to deploy his forces. 

From the Cairo bureau, Dean Fischer 
has been posted to the Saudi Arabia the- 
ater. Also on hand last week were Penta- 
gon correspondent Bruce van Voorst, edi- 
tor at large Strobe Talbott and Lebanon 
stringer Lara Marlowe. Moving in shortly 
will be Cairo-based William Dowell and 
Scott MacLeod, who was in Iraq with 
Stacks as of last week. MacLeod, an expert 


on the Palestinian issue, went north from Johannesburg to help 
out in the Middle East last month. 

Both Rome correspondents have moved out, bureau chief 
Robert T. Zint! to Turkey and James Wilde, who has previously 
covered wars in Vietnam and Africa, to Jordan. Vienna-based 
John Borrell, who in the mid-1980s reported extensively on the 
conflict in Lebanon, is in Syria, while stringer Aileen Keating is 


on duty at the important listening post of Bahrain. The four 
member Jerusalem staff is on full alert. Washington’s David Aik- 
man, who has been monitoring diplomatic angles in several na- 





Chief of correspondents Stacks in Jordan 


TIME’s small journalistic 
army is fully prepared 


AuevE 


tions, will be holding the fort in Cairo. His 
Washington colleague Dick Thompson 
and photographers Dennis Brack and Ken- 
neth Jarecke are relying on telephone 
beepers, awaiting the any-moment sum- 
mons to a C-141 military press plane bound 
for a gulf war. 

Time's photography field team includes 
Rudi Frey and Christopher Morris in Saudi 
Arabia, Barry Iverson in Amman, Tom 
Hartwell standing by in Cairo and Fran- 
coise DeMulder in Baghdad. Frey, a man of 
many skills, is doing double duty as a liaison 
with the military command and coping with 
the headaches of transmitting pictures. A 
high-tech air war could jam normal tele- 
communications and force reporters to 
switch from laptop computers to typewrit 
ers. Seven chemical-warfare protective out- 
fits, purchased in London, are available for 
those who will be assigned to go into com- 
bat zones. “This is the first time I have ever 


asked anybody to go and cover a war,” says a sober Stacks, who 


feels “a responsibility for the people.” Nothing would please us 


unnecessary. 


more than to find that these claborate preparations are 


dereniall ube 
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It's unmistakable. Wherever you turn it turngngg ert Fi. 
With its flashy upswept tail and wind-cheating nos@;it has the look "f 
that’s not a look-alike. So sit back. Fasten your safetybelt. And enjoy Beretta’S 
ly fashioned interior. Wrap your hands around the sport steering wheel, 

listen for the multi-port fuel-injected V6 to kick in, and fee rin widen. 
Because when it comes to V6 coupes, you're getting oft 

highest mileage ratings on the highway. And that also happens to 
Beretta looks best. Beretta GT. One distinctly affordable 
reason more people are winning with 
The Heartbeat of America. 









| nastier Both io 
are ready, and each 
would rather fight 
than switch its 
position. 
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By MICHAEL KRAMER 


These are the longest days. Time moves in slow motion. 
& — Anentire world waits with shallow breath, and the news 
never ends. Snippets of hope are dashed almost as 
quickly as they appear, only to be succeeded by fresh ru- 
mors of a peaceful exit. In a sense, it is all familiar. End 
games. fascinate. In school, where we studied them attentively, the 
chapters were invariably titled “The Drift Toward War.” The con- 
clusions, too, were nearly uniform: If only there had been more 
time; if only the antagonists had understood one another better; if 
only the crisis had been nipped in the bud before it escalated. 
However historians eventually judge the rush of events in the 
Persian Gulf, few will fairly conclude that what occurred was a fail- 
ure to communicate. For months, George Bush has agonized that 
Saddam Hussein has not got the message. Tariq Aziz buried that il- 
lusion last week in Geneva. That was no dialogue of the deaf, as 
some have labeled it. Clarity reigned, James Baker detailed the hor- 
ror that awaits Iraq if peace dies. Aziz undoubtedly knew the truth 
of the Secretary of State’s assertions. But Aziz knows his boss too, 
and probably knows as well that no matter how unambiguously a 
person sees the light, in the end he cannot be saved from himself. 
If clarity has been assured, only tragedy remains. Both sides, it 
seems, are ready for war because neither is willing to suffer a sup- 
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posedly worse fate—the humiliation that capitulation, or its | 
perception, implies. | 

“Don’t go to war in response to emotions of anger and 
resentment,” said Dwight Eisenhower, who regularly coun- 
seled the courage of patience. But if war begins, anger and 
resentment is what it will have come down to. “It is about 
power and commitment,” says Fouad Ajami, director of 
Middle East studies at Johns Hopkins University. “On both 
sides, the greatest fear is being seen to be a wimp.” The best 
analogy is perhaps literary. In “Shooting an Elephant,” 
George Orwell’s colonial functionary kills a rogue elephant 
because those watching him expect it. “It is the condition of 
[the white man’s] rule,” Orwell has his character say, “that 
he shall spend his life trying to impress the ‘natives,’ and so 
in every crisis he has got to do what the ‘natives’ expect of 
him... To come all that way, rifle in hand, and then to trail 
feebly away, having done nothing—no, that was impossible. 
The crowd would laugh at me.” George Bush “has drawn 
his rifle,” says Ajami. “He cannot back down.” 

And neither, it appears, can Saddam Hussein. The fig 
leaves Saddam could seize to justify withdrawing from Ku- 
wait have been available from the beginning. The Kuwaitis 
themselves have consistently said they are willing to negoti- 


| ate over Iraq’s grievances. Even the international peace 
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conference that Saddam posits as a price for leaving Kuwait 
is possible—or at least the promise of such a meeting is. 
The USS. desire to avoid linkage is basically a semantic exer- 
cise, and the offers of explicit linkage carried by middlemen 
like the French and the Algerians could at any time be used 


| he loses militarily,” says a Bush adviser, Saddam may calcu- 





by Saddam to save face. Were he to decide to leave Kuwait, 


| 
the list of creative ways for the Iraqi leader to portray him- | 
self heroically is virtually limitless—and some in Washing- | 
ton indicate that an attack may not occur for several weeks, 
in the hope that Saddam will finally come to his senses. 
Through a Western prism, Saddam’s behavior appears 
insane: How could a man facing certain defeat and quite 
possibly his own annihilation choose war? Three answers 
are possible. One is that Saddam believes his enemies will 
cave in. He has said as much on innumerable occasions, and 
he still “seems to believe that we lack the will,” says a Bush 
Administration expert on the Middle East. Another possi- 
bility is that Saddam honestly believes he can win. “The 
Americans will come here to perform acrobatics like 
Rambo movies,” Saddam declared last Friday. “But they 
will find here real people to fight them. We are a people 
who have eight years of experience in war and combat.” 
A third, more ominous answer is that Saddam knows he 
will lose but views defeat as preferable to surrender. “Even if 


late that “he will survive and will have won for having stood 
up to the U.S.”—a political victory like Nasser’s in 1967. This 
last, apparently quite real, possibility confirms a Bedouin 
proverb: “A jackal is a lion in his own neighborhood.” It is 
“increasingly obvious,” says Ajami, that “Saddam sees him- 
self as the avenger of the Arab nation, history’s instrument to 
redress the slights visited on Arabs for milleniums.” 

In retrospect, there was a road not taken. A trip-wire 
force could have been lodged in Saudi Arabia, to serve | 
America’s initial goal of deterring an invasion, and the 
sanctions continued nearly forever. Kuwait would be re- 








44Should the Americans become 
embroiled, we will make them swim 


in their own blood, God willing. 99 
—SADDAM HUSSEIN 
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not a failure to communicate; a brutal clarity reigned 


membered, but its liberation would not have become the 
high-profile litmus test of U.S. resolve. That option existed 
until November, when the allied presence was character- 
ized as an offensive force and the United Nations deadline 
of Jan. 15 was imposed. 

It is impossible to separate those two events. They form 
a package. Once the rifles were truly drawn, once the liber- 
ation of Kuwait, no more than a rhetorical goal during the 
first days of the crisis, became the real objective of policy, 
an ultimatum was shrewd strategy. “The advantage of hav- 
ing a deadline is that it creates the maximum pressure for a 
peaceful solution in the last days,” says British Foreign Sec- 
retary Douglas Hurd. Now the deadline is upon us, and it 


| cannot be ignored. If it is, nothing will ever work. 


t is pointless to second-guess Bush for not taking the 

other path. It is even more futile to wonder how the 

Middle East might look after an allied victory. Unin- 

tended consequences are a by-product of any action. 

The only certainty is that nothing could be worse than 
for Saddam to prevail. The possibility of other bad actors 
filling a postwar power vacuum will simply have to be met 
later on a case-by-case basis, or perhaps through the even- 
tual convocation of a peace conference that would address 
both the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and the region’s mas- 
sive overarmament. 

Ideally, a fine-line war would be waged, a battle that 
leaves Iraq powerful enough to defend its own borders but 
too weak to threaten its neighbors. But attempting to craft 
such an outcome in advance is asking too much. War is never 
as clean as planned. More important, if such plans were 
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drawn and executed, a key strategic goal could be crippled. If 
Saddam is reckless enough to “take” a war, then he will have 
proved his insanity and his ability to wage battle again ought 
to be eliminated. Thus the scenario that envisions Saddam 
suing for peace after absorbing a first blow is best rejected. 
As in 1967, when the Arab nations that fought Israel ran to 
the U.N. for a cease-fire resolution as soon as Jerusalem’s 
superiority was manifest, such a resolution must await a 
complete military victory. In the present case, that means 
the destruction of Saddam’s chemical, biological and nucle- 
ar war-fighting capabilities. To leave those intact after pun- 
ishing Saddam into withdrawing from Kuwait would be folly. 
How unreal it all feels. Never before have Americans 
waited for a war scheduled to begin on or close to a certain 
date, knowing too that they will watch its horror during prime 
time. How discouraging as well, after the freedom that swept 
Eastern Europe following 40 years of communist dictator- 
ship. Because of that transformation, the possibility of mas- 
sive war was supposedly lifted: the nukes were being de- 
stroyed. We were not totally lulled. We knew that madmen 
still held sway, messianic tyrants riveted by the Nietzschean 
principle that power is a good in itself. We felt bad for those 
subjected to such belief, but we felt ourselves immune. We 
were wrong—and now it again falls to Americans to set mat- 
ters right. Railing against the truth will not help. The fact is 
that if the U.S. does not check Saddam, no one else will. 
Survival is not a trifling virtue. But those who make sur- 
vival the supreme value declare that there is nothing they 
will not betray. Saddam would undoubtedly agree with this 
proposition, but because he misses the point, he must be 
stopped. If he is not, what will survival be worth? a 
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Saddam’s 
Options 











By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


War or peace—the funda- 

mental decision rests with 

Saddam Hussein, as it has 

since the beginning of the 

crisis. And it will probably be 

made, or at least disclosed, 
at the last possible instant. Somewhere 
around 11:59 p.m. on Tuesday, Jan. 15, 
U.S. Eastern Standard Time—one minute 
before what the American State Depart- 
ment considers the deadline (the United 
Nations has specified only the date). Or 
maybe on Jan. 16 or 18 or 23, or Feb. 6 or 
even later should President Bush take a bit 
longer to gear up for war. If the Iraqi dicta- 
tor tries some final maneuver to forestall 
the assault, says William Quandt, a leading 
American expert on the Middle East, he 
will spring it “when he hears the tank mo- 
tors rev up.” 

Or perhaps he will do nothing at all— 
just wait for war. Or even strike first. In 
theory at least, Saddam’s options run from 
capitulation—that is, the total and uncon- 
ditional withdrawal from Kuwait that the 
U.N. demands—to deliberately precipitat- 
ing Gétterdimmerung, Assessing which he 
is likely to choose is a peculiarly baffling 
task. Constraints that would hog-tie any 
democratic politician and most dictators 
mean little to Saddam. His record suggests 
willingness to sacrifice hundreds of thou- 
sands of Iraqi lives if that would advance 
his goals even a few inches. 

Those goals seem reasonably, though 
not altogether, clear. Though there is some 
opinion that Saddam might eventually opt 
for martyrdom, the consensus of Ameri- 
can, European and Middle East experts is 
that his primary goal is survival—of him- 
self first and then of his power and specifi- 
cally his military machine. Second comes 




















They run from complete capitulation to all-out 
war. Which will he choose? Who knows? 
He does not think like a Westerner. 


expansion of that power. Saddam longs to 
be recognized by his fellow Arabs and ulti- 
mately the U.S. superpower as the domi- 
nant force in the Middle East. 

Saddam has said that his ambition is to 
become an Arab Bismarck. Like 19th cen- 
tury Germany, the Arab world shares a 
common language and culture but is splint- 
ered politically. Saddam dreams of welding 
it into a single, powerful unit—with him- 
self at the head, of course. The Iraqi leader 
can make tactical retreats, but he will try to 
solve the Kuwait crisis in whatever way 
seems to him most likely to promote those 
goals, or at least deal them the smallest 
setback. 

The trouble is that Saddam’s ideas of 
what would accomplish his aims do not 
necessarily mesh with the West’s—or with 
reality. He has a dangerous penchant for 
misjudging his enemies; witness the 1980 
attack on Iran that began a bloody and fu- 
tile eight-year war. Even friendly Arab dip- 
lomats find him distressingly provincial. 
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He has rarely been outside the Arab wot | 
and knows as little of the West and its 
thought processes as Western politicians 
know of his. Courses that seem senseless or 
downright suicidal to analysts in Washing- 
ton, Paris or even Cairo do not necessarily 
look that way to the boss of Baghdad. 
Nonetheless, it is possible to figure out 
what Saddam could do. Not only is his 
range of options extraordinarily broad, but 
few of them are mutually exclusive. He 
could pursue several in combination or in 
sequence. In escalating order, they are: 


WITHDRAWAL 

Total, unconditional withdrawal seems 
the least likely choice, but it cannot be entire- 
ly ruled out. It would keep Saddam’s army, 
chemical and bacteriological weapons and 
nuclear potential intact; the U.S. has already 
promised publicly that the anti-Saddam co- 
alition will not attack Iraq if its troops leave 
Kuwait. Bush has even hinted that Iraq could 
negotiate its border disputes with Kuwait 
and perhaps get an international conference 
on the Palestinian problem convened. Sad- 
dam might view these as sufficient conces- 
sions to enable him to continue posturing as 
the strongman of the Middle East. On the 
other hand, recalls a Bush adviser, “we have 
said ourselves that Saddam probably would 
be overthrown and assassinated by his own 
people if he withdrew unconditionally from 
Kuwait.” Though many experts doubt that 
thiswould happen, the dictator might have to 
be convinced that he runs an even greater 
risk of being killed in a war that only a com- 
plete pullout could avert. 































Partial withdrawal would be an entirely 
different matter. Under the most frequent- 
ly rumored scheme, Iraq would pull out of 
most of Kuwait but keep the southern part 
of the rich Rumaila oil field and the islands 
of Bubiyan and Warba, which would allow 
unimpeded access to the Persian Gulf. 
Bush and the U.S. allies have branded par- 
tial withdrawal unacceptable, since it 
would reward Saddam for aggression. But, 
says Michael Dewar, deputy director of 
London’s International Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies, that move “paralyzes Wash- 
ington’s military option.” It would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to justify a war 
costing thousands of casualties for such a 
small sliver of territory. Moreover, since 
that sliver approximates Iraq’s initial de- 
mands on Kuwait, Saddam could plausibly 
claim that he had won what he really want- 
ed. Some American and allied officials re- 
fer to this as “the nightmare scenario” 
since they think it represents Saddam's 
best chance of escaping punishment and 
remaining a menace for the future. But 
Saddam might see an even better choice. 


Phased withdrawal might offer the Iraqi 
dictator the greatest chance of salvaging 
something from his Kuwait adventure be- 
sides his skin. Saddam would announce 











that in two weeks, 90 days or whenever, he 
would begin withdrawing some troops 
from part of Kuwait, and maybe more lat- 
er. How many initially, how many subse- 
quently, how fast, from how much of Ku- 
wait? That would all depend on what terms 
the allies and the U.N. offered to have him 
continue the pullout. 


ANGLING FOR A DEAL 


Saddam is already dangling various ideas 
for a so-called compromise before Euro- 
pean and Arab visitors. The aim is to di- 
vide and weaken the coalition against 
him. At best, in his view, allies terrified of 
war would bring irresistible pressure on 
Bush to delay war or, if it begins, agree to 
a quick cease-fire and negotiations for a 
compromise settlement. In Saddam’s 
view, forcing or luring the U.S. into nego- 
tiating would in itself be a victory of sorts; 
it would amount, he thinks, to Washing- 
ton’s recognition of his paramount role in 
the Middle East. 


An Arab solution is one of the leading 
ideas. Saddam, probably acting through a 
mediator such as Jordan’s King Hussein or 
Algerian President Chadli Bendjedid, 
would say to his fellow Arabs, in effect, 
“Forget the Americans; they are interlop- 








ers here. Let’s call a special meeting of the 
Arab League and work out our own settle- 
ment of this unfortunate split in the Arab 
world.” Some possible terms: Iraqi with- 
drawal from Kuwait in return for a pullout 
of all American and other foreign forces 
from Arab countries; perhaps elections— 
which Saddam would have a good chance 
of rigging—to set up a new regime in Ku- 
wait that would negotiate a settlement of 
border and oil disputes with Iraq. Robert 
Keeley, director of the Middle East Insti- 
tute in Washington, warns that the U.S. 
might not like such a solution but its opin- 
ion would be “irrelevant”; it could hardly 
wage war on Iraq without bases in Saudi 
Arabia and the gulf sheikdoms. Such a set- 
tlement would leave the Saudis, the sheik- 
doms, Egypt and others to face future Iraqi 
aggression or bullying without U.S. protec- 
tion. But they could come under heavy 
pressure from their own people to go along 
anyway. However, Yasser Arafat, head of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, has 
been proposing such a compromise for 
months now without success. 





A Middle East peace conference io 
tackle all the problems of the area at once 
is Saddam’s principal lure for the Europe- 

| ans. The idea would be to exchange Iraqi 
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One form of linkage: members of the Iraqi Popular Army showing anger at reports of the killing of a Palestinian in Israel 
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Trading Kuwait for a conference on Palestine would make Saddam an Arab hero—and that is why the U.S. is resisting any such deal. 


withdrawal from Kuwait for an agreement 
forcing Israel to give up the West Bank and 
Gaza and let the Palestinians who live 
there form their own state. Saddam might 
even propose some form of chemical and 
nuclear disarmament throughout the re- 
gion—meaning Israel as well as Iraq. Such 
an outcome would make Saddam a glowing 
hero to the Arab masses, the first leader in 
40 years to humble Israel and accomplish 
something for the Palestinians. Even if he 
had to surrender Kuwait, Saddam’s 
chances of eventually dominating the re- 
gion might increase. For exactly that rea- 
son, the U.S. opposes any direct linkage 
between a Middle East conference and a 
settlement in Kuwait as yet another reward 
for Saddam's aggression. But France and 
some other European allies—though em- 
phatically not Britain—would snap at the 
chance, if they could talk Bush into going 
along. One rumor last week was that Sad- 
dam would combine elements of several 
ideas, promising through Arab intermedi- 
aries that he will agree in principle to pull 
out of Kuwait—when and how fully left 
vague—in return for an international con- 
ference on Palestine. 


PLAYING CHICKEN 

Saddam could elect to do nothing. 
No withdrawal, total or partial, nor any 
promise of one; no further hints at a com- 
promise deal; nothing. He would simply 
dig in deeper in Kuwait and dare Bush to 
put up or shut up on his threats to expel 
Iraq by force. That would amount to a 
hair-raising game of chicken in which 
Saddam would be betting that Bush would 
turn away first. Possibly, or so the Iraqi 
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dictator seems to think, the American 
President will lose his nerve at the last 
second. Or perhaps Congress, the U.S. 
public and the allies will be so horrified by 
the potential casualties of a Middle East 
war that they will force Bush to back 
down. Either way, Saddam wins big. At a 
minimum, the deadline for war would be 
put off for months or indefinitely while 
the anti-Saddam coalition gave economic 
sanctions more time to work. At most, it 
would be Bush rather than Saddam who 
proposed a compromise in order to avoid 
war—and Saddam’s prestige in the Arab 
world as the leader who faced down a su- 
perpower and won would skyrocket. 

The greater possibility, of course, Is 
that Bush is not bluffing, and a continued 
game of chicken will end in a devastating 
war that Saddam will lose. There is a nag- 
ging worry in both Washington and the 
Middle East that Saddam's lack of famil- 
iarity with the West is leading him into a 
gargantuan misjudgment that nobody will 
try to correct. Saddam’s advisers during 
the crisis, says a friend of the dictator, “are 
not sophisticated people,” and in any case 
they “treat him like a hero. No one dares to 
say, ‘Mr. President, we might be heading 
for a disaster.’ Personally, I think he is mis- 
reading Bush. He believes Bush will not 
fight. 

Alternatively, though, Saddam might 
be, or become, convinced that Bush will 
indeed fight and still do nothing to head 
off a war. To Western eyes, that course 
might scem like suicidal lunacy. But to 
Saddam it might appear to offer the final, 
menacing but strangely tempting set of 
options 
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CHOOSING WAR 


War, says Edward Peck, a former U.S. dip- 
lomat who served in Iraq, “is not the worst 
thing that Saddam Hussein can imagine.” 
Even if he loses? Maybe. If he has to give 
up most or all of Kuwait anyway, why not 
fight first? His status in the Arab world 
might actually rise. After all, he would be 
expected to lose a fight with a superpower, | 
but he might well gain respect for standing | 
up to the U.S. hard and long. In both the 
U.S. State Department and the Middle 
East, experts note apprehensively that | 
Egyptian Presidents Gamal Abdel Nasser | 
in 1956 and Anwar Sadat in 1973 suffered 
severe military beatings yet gained heavily 
in prestige—Nasser so much so that he be- | 
came the predominant leader of the Arab 
world. True, the analogies are very far from 
perfect. The U.N. and U.S. in effect re- 
versed Nasser’s 1956 defeat after a cease- 
fire, bringing political pressure that forced | 
the British, French and Israelis who had in- 
vaded Egypt to pull out again and leave 
Nasser in control of the Suez Canal. Sadat 
gained in stature because he had the gump- 
tion to start a war with Israel, only to be iso- 
lated later because he had the still greater 
nerve to negotiate a peace treaty with the 
Israelis. Nonetheless, opponents are afraid 
the lesson Saddam will draw is that in the | 
Arab world a leader can win by losing. 

And anyway, Saddam may believe he 
can in some sense win. Given the size, tech- 
nical sophistication and firepower of the 
forces arrayed against him, that looks like 
the wildest miscalculation of all. But the 
cost of proving him wrong, in blood, eco- 
nomic chaos and political upheaval, could 

















Guard at the Ras Tanura oil refinery and loading terminal, Saudi Arabia's biggest 
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Iraq's missiles might not do much damage—but if they did, chaos would follow. 


be ghastly —and that, in fact, may be exact- 
ly what Saddam is counting on to make his 
enemies give up the fight before he suffers 
a decisive defeat. Says Barry Rubin, senior 
fellow at the Washington Institute for Near 
East Policy: “He is a great believer that vic- 
tory eventually comes to the side willing to 
suffer most.” During the now famous 
meeting with U.S, Ambassador April Glas- 
pic in which she signaled that the U.S. had 
no interest in an Iraq-Kuwait dispute, Sad- 
| dam told her that “yours is a society which 
cannot accept 10,000 dead in one battle” — 
whereas Iraq had done exactly that during 
its war with Iran. 

Saddam’s potential victory scenario 
comes in two different versions: 


Fight a defensive war. The aim would 
be to survive the American aerial blitz 
that would open the war and then force or 
lure the U.S. and its allies into a series of 
grinding, fearsomely bloody frontal as- 
saults on heavily dug-in Iraqi positions—a 
recrudescence, 75-odd years later, of 
World War I-style trench warfare. That 
would be accompanied by some of the 
biggest tank battles ever fought, which 
would also be destructive and bloody. The 
allies might suffer huge losses so quickly 
that they would speedily sue for peace or 
perhaps accede to a panicky U.N. call for 
a cease-fire (shades of Nasser in 1956). If 
not, a drawn-out war might fan the worst 
American fears of “another Vietnam” 
and eventually build irresistible pressure 
on Bush to offer some sort of compromise 
settlement. 

Saddam could be very, very wrong. The 
acrial and naval bombardment of the early 





stages could prove quickly decisive, not 
only wreaking immense destruction but 
also breaking Baghdad’s communications 
with the troops in Kuwait and cutting off 
those soldiers from food, water, ammuni- 
tion and reinforcements. Even in an even- | 
tual ground assault on well-entrenched po- | 
sitions, the allied forces would have 
enormous technical advantages: satellite 
intelligence pinpointing Iraqi deploy- 
ments, and devices that make visibility at 
night almost as great as in the day, to name 
only two. Even in a drawn-out war, the 
Iraqi troops—fighting without allies, cut 
off from foreign supplies by the embargo, 
and with their own munitions factories un- 
der incessant acrial bombardment—would 
lack staying power; every bullet they fired 
would deplete a shrinking supply. The 
trouble, once again, is that Saddam may 
simply not see any of that. Western military 
men fear he has little idea of the fury and 
firepower of a high-tech attack. His mental 
picture of war, derived from the long strug- 
gle with Iran, is of trenches, minefields and 
barbed wire foiling human-wave assaults. 
Further, he might reckon that even if he 
lost, he would save his skin and some part 
of his military force; the anti-Saddam co- 
alition is pledged only to push the Iraqi 
forces out of Kuwait, not to drive on to 
Baghdad. 


Go on the offensive. If Saddam none- 
theless doubted his ability to win a purely 
defensive fight, he has three options for 
carrying the war to the enemy: 

1) Attack Israel. Foreign Minister 
Tariq Aziz said last week that Iraq “yes, ab- 
solutely, yes” would strike the Jewish state. 
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| dubious about, if not outright opposed to, 


| assaults on Israel and on Saudi oil installa- 





From a narrow military viewpoint that 
might seem extraordinarily stupid. Israel’s 
missiles and bombers could rain far more 
destruction on Baghdad than Saddam’s 
mostly short-range and inaccurate missiles 
could wreak on Tel Aviv. But Saddam’s 
aim would be political: converting what 
Bush has often called a struggle of “Iraq 
against the world” into a battle pitting “the 
Arab nation” against Israel, the U.S. and 
their stooges in Riyadh and Cairo. 

2) Attack the Saudi oil installations. 
Military experts consider Saddam’s mis- 
siles too inaccurate to do much damage—if 
he even got them off the ground before | 
American bombers destroyed them. But if 
perchance Saddam could put a crimp in 
Saudi oil production, or even cause West- | 
ern traders to fear that he might, the payoff 
would be immense. Panic might push oil 
prices to $50, $80, even $100 a barrel. 
Western economies would be rocked by 
uncontrollable inflation, deepening de- 
pression, heavy unemployment; financial 
markets would nosedive. 

3) Ignite terrorism on a scale never 
seen before. Bombings, hijackings, kidnap- 
pings, murders would strike Americans 
and citizens of other allied nations not only 
throughout the Middle East but also in Eu- 
rope and quite possibly in the U.S. This 
strategy could backfire. Terrorist outrages 
often inspire fury and a burning desire to 
hit back; that rage might overwhelm the 
doubts of many Americans who are now 





war. Still, terrorism is an option Saddam 
could turn to, perhaps in combination with 


tions, to convince Americans and other op- 
ponents that the price of defeating him is 
much higher than they imagine. 


Some of Saddam’s options look 
shrewd, some dubious, some self-destruc- 
tive. And the Iraqi dictator has not always 
seemed able to distinguish which is which. 
Several Congressmen declare that Tariq 
Aziz’s stonewalling in his meeting last 
week with Secretary of State James Baker, 
coupled with Saddam’s threat that Ameri- 
can servicemen would “swim in their own 
blood” if war came, probably swung doz- 
ens of previously doubtful votes behind a 
resolution authorizing Bush to use force 
against Iraq, an outcome Saddam certainly 
did not want. Says a White House official 
charged with lobbying for that resolution: 
“Saddam is really a made-to-order villain. 
He’s playing his part better than we could 
have written it.” 

For the purpose of winning votes in 
Congress, perhaps. But not for many others. 
A leader unable to understand his adversar- 
ies, and living in a different mental world 
than the one they inhabit, can be the most 
dangerous of all—precisely because his 
choice among available options can backfire 
so bloodily. —Reported by Scott MacLeod/ 
Baghdad, William Mader/London and J.F.O. 
McAllister/Washington 
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By venturing to 
Baghdad, U.N. 
chief Javier Pérez 
de Cuéllar hoped 
to persuade 
Saddam that it was 
in his best 
interests to leave 
Kuwait 
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Last Gasps on the 
Negotiation Trail 


Unfazed by the dead end reached by the U.S. and Iraq, 
other diplomats attempt to carve out a path to peace 
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For the entire 387 minutes 
that U.S. Secretary of State 
James Baker and Iraqi For- 
eign Minister Tariq Aziz 
met in Geneva last week, a 
brown manila envelope lay 
unopened on the table, mute testimony to 
the breach between their positions. The 
package contained a letter from President 
Bush to Saddam Hussein conveying in 
stark terms Washington's determination to 
see Iraq leave Kuwait. Baker had given 
Aziz a photocopy of the letter at the outset 
of the meeting. As Baker and the 16 other 
officials present looked on, the Iraqi read 
the message slowly, his hands trembling. 
Finally, he said he could not bring such a 
letter to his leader; it was not cast, he said, 
in tones appropriate for communication 
between heads of state. 

When the two sides broke for lunch, 
Baker deliberately left the envelope in the 
middle of the table, instructing an Ameri- 
can security agent to keep an eye on it. As 
the meeting ended, Baker made a last stab. 
“Mr. Minister, I want to ask one more 


30 


time. Are you sure that you do not want to 
receive this letter?” he said. “Yes,” Aziz 
replied. Baker picked up the envelope and 
left the room. 

The rest of the meeting was no more 
productive, though the atmosphere was 
calm and professional. There was no 
shouting, no pounding on the table. Aziz 
politely asked if he could light a cigar, and 
Baker, a former smoker, just as politely 
said he would relish the aroma. But neither 
side had anything new to say. Neither of 
the men budged a jot from their mutually 
exclusive positions. Baker said Iraq must 
quit Kuwait without conditions or face war. 
Aziz insisted the gulf conflict must be 
solved in conjunction with all Middle East 
problems. 

Though Baker, the diplomat, was clear- 
ly depressed by the outcome of the discus- 
sions, his boss, the Commander in Chief, 
was unfazed. As Bush aides explained it, 
the Baker-Aziz conference confirmed the 
President’s expectations without realizing 
his worst fears. “Anybody who expected a 
breakthrough in Geneva was a fool,” said a 
White House official. At the same time, 
the Administration had worried that the 
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France's Francois 
Mitterrand 
continued to push 
a peace agenda 
independent of 
Washington's 


Luxembourg’s 
Jacques Poos 
wanted to lead an 
E.C. delegation to 
meet Aziz, but the 
Iraqi spurned the 
offer 


| Iraqis would spring a dramatic surprise, of- 


fering, perhaps, a partial withdrawal, 
which would have frayed the coalition 
against Saddam and made Congress less 
likely to authorize Bush to use force. That 
Aziz unpopped no jack-in-the-box was a 
relief to Washington. It was also a plus that | 
the meeting went on so long. Should war fi- 
nally come, the Administration can now 
say it seriously tried another way. 

Administration officials pointed out 
that while Geneva proved a dead end, it 
was not the only path to peace. No sooner 
had Baker, briefing reporters, uttered his 
first “regrettably” than a haggle of diplo- 
mats began to accelerate the push for alter- 
native peace initiatives. Among them were 
efforts by the French, the European Com- 
munity and the Algerians to act as inter- 
locutors. Most notably, United Nations 
Secretary-General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar 
announced he would go to Baghdad to see 
Saddam, “The window for peace has not 
widened, but neither has it been slammed 
shut,” said German Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 

Ironically, the stalemate in Geneva 
may make it easier for Iraq to accept some- 
one else’s settlement plan. “Saddam needs 
to look like he’s standing up to the United 
States,” said a White House official. “Slap- 
ping us down by refusing to accept the 
President's letter might help him save 
enough face to withdraw from Kuwait.” 

Certainly, the rejection of Bush’s letter 
appeared to have been premeditated. U.S. 
officials believe Aziz had instructions to 
spurn anything other than a conciliatory 
message, though the Minister did study the 
letter as if to memorize its key parts. In fact, 
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SUBSTANCE BEHIND THE STYLI 


Cadillac is the only leading car line 
with V8 power and anti-lock braking 
standard in every model. They're just 
two of the continuous improvements 

that have earned Cadillac the U.S. 
Government's coveted 1990 Malcolm 


Baldrige National Quality Award. 
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Cadillac-exclusive 
new electronically 
integrated 4.9 liter 
V8 powertrain for 
Fleetwood, De Ville, 
Seville and Eldorado 


200 horsepower to merge and 
pass with confidence 

New electronically controlled 
four-speed automatic transmis- 
sion with viscous 
converter clutch for 
barely detectable 
shifts and 
smooth oper- 
ation at 
highway 
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1991 SEVILLE STS 


Anti-lock brakes (ABS) help mini- 
mize stopping distance while main- 
taining steering ability. The result 
is increased control while braking 


on a wide variety of surfaces. 





Every Cadillac is backed by a no-deductible 4-year/50,000-mile Gold 
Key Bumper to Bumper warranty and 24-hour Cadillac Roadside 
Services. Allanté is backed by the unique 7-year/100,000-mile 
Allanté Assurance Plan? *See your dealer for terms of these limited warranties 
Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for 


product literature and the location 
of your nearest Cadillac dealer. 
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Dream the impossible dream. 
Fight the invincible foe. And this time 
do something differently. Win. 

Imagine having within your grasp 
the ability to prepare your own taxes at 
home, on your PC or Macintosh! 

Now imagine it’s easy. Like having 
an decountant sit next to you and 
answer questions as you go. Someone's 
there to explain terminology. Suggest 
ways to save you money. Go over your 
return for errors. Even warm you if 
anything might flag the IRS 

What if all the forms you needed 


were there? Around 60 federal forms, 
schedules and worksheets. With, of 
course, state software available. 
You'd probably also want to 
calculate in seconds, print, and mail in 
your returm right off your computer. 
Well, congratulations. You've 
designed the perfect way ta.do taxes. 
And here’s the best part It exists 
Tarerlicem tine) rine 
As you may have imagined, this 
innovative way of tax preparation is 
what many of us have waited for. In 
fact, 3 million returns wereprepared 









with TurboTax last year ; lone, making 
it the number one selling PC tax 
software (for six Years and counting) 

Make it 3 million*’and one 
copy of our award-winning Turbo Tax 
at your software store. Or callus at 
(800) 745-8297 

And this yeamfight the IRS with 
the perfect weapon 
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Bush’s note was demanding though not reck- 
lessly impolite. It did contain one sentence 
that must have quickened Aziz’s pulse: “Un- 
less you withdraw from Kuwait completely 
and without condition,” Bush wrote Sad- 
dam, “you will lose more than Kuwait.” 

Contrary to rumors before the mect- 
ing, the Americans did not try to scare Sad- 
dam by presenting intelligence reports on 
his recent movements. The U.S. has such 
information, collected mainly through 
electronic intercepts. Because Saddam 
moves around so much, however, there are 
periods when Washington is not certain of 
his whereabouts. But if war breaks out and 
Saddam is targeted, one American official 
asserted, the U.S. could attack each of the 
several locations where he is likely to be. 

Trying to prevent such a showdown is 
now primarily a job for anyone but the 
Americans. In Geneva, Aziz reminded 
Baker, “You are American. You are not 
the world.” Given that sentiment, the 
U.N.’s Pérez de Cuéllar appeared to be the 
most suitable intermediary. “He is a diplo- 
matic ladder on which Saddam can climb 
down,” said a senior French envoy. 

After his 0-0 game with Aziz ended, 
Baker remarked that the U.S. welcomed 
“any and all diplomatic efforts to solve this 
crisis peacefully,” but he repeatedly sin- 
gled out Pérez de Cuéllar’s efforts to the 
exclusion of the others. Washington found 
| comfort in the notion that the U.N. chief 
presumably would be bound to insist on an 
unconditional Iraqi withdrawal from Ku- 
wait, since that is the demand contained in 
the 12 resolutions adopted by the U.N. Se- 
curity Council since the invasion last Au- 
gust. Pérez de Cuéllar did bring Saddam 
something new to mull over: a formal pro- 
posal that once Iraqi troops left Kuwait, 
they would be replaced by a U.N. peace- 
keeping force that would exclude U.S., 
Saudi and other troops objectionable to 
Baghdad. That, at least, would spare Iraq 





the humiliation of having a massive Ameri- | 


can force next door. 

Attempts by the E.C., the French and 
the Algerians to break the deadlock are 
less appealing to Washington. Last week 
the Bush Administration rejected a peace 
plan approved by the E.C. at an emergency 
session in Luxembourg on the grounds that 
it provided the linkage Saddam seeks be- 
tween the gulf conflict and the Palestinian 
problem. The Community’s members had 
committed themselves to contributing “ac- 
tively to a settlement” of other problems in 
the Middle East once the gulf crisis is re- 
solved. The U.S. has reluctantly endorsed 
the idea of eventually holding an interna- 
tional conference on the Middle East but 
does not want to tie the session explicitly to 
Iraq’s withdrawal from Kuwait for fear of 
rewarding Saddam for his aggression. 

In any event, the Iraqis have cooled to 
the E.C. Punishing the Community for re- 
voking an earlier offer to meet him in 
Rome, Aziz turned down invitations earli- 


er this month to confer in Luxembourg and 


The Postman Only Rings Once 


Excerpts from the President’s letter to 
Saddam Hussein, given to Tariq Aziz by 
U.S. Secretary of State James Baker: 


“There can be no reward for 
aggression. Nor will there be any 
negotiation. Principle cannot be 
compromised. However, by its full 
compliance, Iraq will gain the 
opportunity to rejoin the international 
community. 

“More immediately, Iraq and the 


Iraqi military establishment will escape 


destruction. But unless you withdraw 
from Kuwait completely and without 
condition, you will lose more than 
Kuwait. You may be tempted to find 
solace in the diversity of opinion that is 


American democracy. You should resist 


any such temptation. Diversity ought 
not to be confused with division. Nor 
should you underestimate, as others 











Algiers with an E.C. delegation headed by 
Luxembourg’s Foreign Minister, Jacques 
Poos. The Iraqis suggested a later get- 
together in Baghdad, but the E.C. de- 
clined, calculating that to chase after Aziz 
would be perceived as a sign of weakness. 


he French go even further than the 

E.C. on the question of linkage. 

They would flatly promise Saddam a 
Middle East conference in exchange for 
Baghdad’s pledge to give up Kuwait. Paris 
argues that since it has long sought such a 
parley, it is actually giving Saddam nothing 
new. Washington sees it differently. Says 
French President Francois Mitterrand: “I 
respect Mr. Bush, but I do not feel myself 
to be in the position of a second-class 
private obliged to obey his commander 
in chief.” 

Because of its record as an effective 
mediator between Arab and Western 
countries, Algeria is in many ways well 
suited to the peacemaker’s role. Before 
leaving Geneva, Aziz met with Algerian 
Foreign Minister Sid Ahmed Ghozali, ap- 
parently to no avail. Nevertheless, the Al- 
gerians have redoubled their efforts to 
reach a solution that is essentially based on 
the French model and that promises terri- 
torial concessions from Kuwait. 

Last week the Bush Administration dis- 
closed that Moscow too was “thinking inno- 
vatively” about ways to unravel the gulf 
mess. President Mikhail Gorbachev sur- 
prised his American counterpart with an 
early-morning phone call to discuss possible 
outs, which the Administration did not de- 
scribe. While downplaying these proposals, 
Washington was gratified that after speak- 
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have before you, America’s will.” 








ing with Baker about the stalemate in Gene- 
va, Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard She- | 
vardnadze sent Baghdad his own message, 
echoing the U.S. contention that Iraq must 
immediately choose war or peace. 

As many and as varied as the peace ef- 
forts were, none appeared to offer much 
hope. Late last week Iraqi Information 
Minister Latif Nassif Jassim told TIME his 
country was “psychologically prepared” 
for peace talks. But, he said, Baghdad was 
sticking to its insistence on linking the gulf | 
crisis with the Palestinian issue, a proposi- 
tion Washington will not accept. “There is | 
nothing new on our side,” said Jassim. “We 
have nothing to add.” 

Many in Washington are convinced 
that Saddam is playing brinkmanship, and 
will pull out only when he is absolutely con- 
vinced that the Desert Shield coalition is 
dead serious about forcing him out of Ku- 
wait, and only at the very last second be- 
fore any assault occurs. As Baker told U.S. 
troops in Saudi Arabia last week, his fear is 
that Saddam “will miscalculate exactly 
where that brink is.” 

One clue from Geneva last week sug- 
gested that Saddam still needed a good 
deal of persuading. According to an intel- 
ligence service friendly to the U.S., Bar- | 
zan Tikriti, Saddam's half-brother and the 
member of Aziz’s delegation closest to 
the President, pronounced himself un- | 





convinced by Baker's hard line. If Saddam 
believes his relative, he will see no urgen- 
cy in accepting any proposal that leaves 
him with less than he started with, which 
is all of Kuwait. —Reported by 
Dan Goodgame/Washington, William Mader/ 


| London and Christopher Ogden with Baker 
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A Reluctant Go-Ahead 


As hopes for peace fade, a divided Congress authorizes the 
President to lead the United States into battle 








By RICHARD LACAYO 


Never had Congress faced a 
challenge quite like it. In the 
Persian Gulf, 430,000 U.S. 
troops prepared to launch 


into battle against the Iraqi | 


invaders of neighboring Ku- 
wait. An American President had dis- 
patched those troops to the Mid- 
die East, and the United Nations 
had authorized the use of force 
against the Iraqis unless they } 
withdrew by Jan. 15. Yet Con- 
gress, the only branch of govern- 
ment with the constitutional 
power to declare war, had still 
not spoken, and the President 
was threatening to move with or 
without the lawmakers’ approval. 
Last week, after the failure of the 
Geneva talks between Secretary 
of State James Baker and Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz, 
Congress took up the question of 
war and peace with a rare sense 
of urgency. Said Speaker of the 
House Thomas Foley: “This is a 
matter of enormous moment.” 

Once the speeches were 
made and the votes were count- 
ed, a majority of the lawmakers 
had lined up behind the Presi- 
dent and the battle that everyone 
had hoped to avoid seemed clos- 
er than ever. The House, by a 
vote of 250 to 183, and the Sen- 
ate, 52 to 47, adopted resolutions 
that, in language approved by the 
White House, authorized the 
President to use military force 
against Iraq after Jan. 15. Before 
the vote, Senate Republican 
leader Bob Dole summarized the 
paradoxical hope of the resolu- 
tions’ supporters: “This is the 
best chance for peace.” 

Though the measures also re- 
quired that the President first 
certify to Congress that sanctions 
were not working, supporters 
| said the resolutions were tanta- 
mount—but not identical—to a 
declaration of war. Both houses 
also defeated alternative resolu- 
tions, sponsored by the Demo- 
cratic leadership, calling for a de- 
lay in military action until 
sanctions had been given more 
time to work. In the Senate it lost 
53 to 46 with 10 Democrats but 
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just one Republican, lowa’s Charles Grass- 
ley, abandoning the party line. The House 
vote was 250-183. 

At a press conference afterward, 
George Bush called the outcome in Con- 
gress “a clear signal that Iraq cannot scorn 
the Jan. 15 deadline.” The votes also rep- 
resented a tactical victory for Bush and a 
stunning turnaround of congressional sen- 


force] is a vote to 
achieve America’s 


America. 99 


Hussein] will take 
no comfort from 
this debate. 97 


unlimited blank 
check.99 


44lf all else fails, 
war is a reasonable 
option. 97 





44[Endorsing the use of 


goals, at the least risk to 


—DOLE 


441 hope that [Saddam 


give the President an 


—MITCHELL 


—ASPIN 


timent. When the newly elected 102nd 
Congress assembled in Washington on 
Jan. 3, few lawmakers believed a majority 
could be found in either chamber favoring 
a quick resort to force. What seemed to be 
shaping up instead was a tug-of-war with 
the President over Congress's constitution- 
al right to declare war. For months Bush 
had avoided seeking congressional approv- 
al of his gulf policies, fearing that a narrow 
victory—or worse, a defeat—would fur- 
ther embolden Saddam Hussein. But when 
it became apparent that the returning law- 
makers were determined to open an early 
debate over his Persian Gulf policies, Bush 
relented. By early last week the White 
House was circulating a resolution seeking 
congressional approval for the 


44The question is not use of military force. 
whether we agree with The failure of the Geneva 
’ talks—and particularly the im- 
Bush’s goals. We do. pression of Iraqi intransigence— 
The real question is made a confrontation seem all 
. but inevitable and swept congres- 
how we go about it. 7 sional fence-sitters into the Pres- 
—NUNN ident’s camp. “If war is more 


likely, more people want to be 
behind the President,” explained 
Indiana Congressman Lee Ham- 
ilton, an opponent of the Bush 
trot toward war. 

Acting with a political deft- 
ness he has rarely shown on do- 
mestic issues, Bush skillfully 
worked Congress into his corner. 
With most Republicans already 
behind him, the President moved 
quickly after the Geneva break- 
down to gain support from Dem- 
ocrats like Florida Congressman 
Dante Fascell, chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. He also sought the backing 
of longtime supporters of Israel 
in the House like New Jersey’s 


—GEPHARDT Robert Torricelli and Stephen 
Solarz of New York, who became 
the strongest Democratic voice 
. . in the House in favor of war 
44The question is against Iraq. 
whether Congress will Bush got help from another 


Democrat early in the week when 
Representative Les Aspin of 
Wisconsin, the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, painted a relatively rosy pic- 
ture of a potential war. In a re- 
port he prepared based on public 
hearings and private conversa- 
tions, Aspin estimated that in a 
war relying heavily on American 
air assaults, the U.S. stood a 
good chance of winning in less 
than a month. He figured casual- 
ties in such a conflict might be in 
the range of 3,000 to 5,000, with 
up to 1,000 dead. 

Even as the President was | 
trying to line up bipartisan sup- 
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port, the Democratic leadership was lead- 
ing the fight to give sanctions more time. 
The antiwar factions in both houses fell in 
behind nearly identical resolutions draft- 
ed by two presidential hopefuls: House 
majority leader Richard Gephardt and 
Georgia Senator Sam Nunn, chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
Nunn, with his hard-line reputation on 
most other military issues, was particular- 
ly important for attracting wavering 
Democrats. 

When the Senate opened debate on 
Thursday, majority leader George Mitch- 
ell laid out the antiwar, pro-sanctions posi- 
tion. Warned Mitchell: “The grave deci- 
sion for war is being made prematurely.” 
In the House, Gephardt stressed that the 
opponents of war were not friends of Iraq. 
“The only debate here in the Congress is 
over whether we slowly strangle Saddam 
with sanctions or immediately pursue a 
military solution,” he insisted. “The choice 
is really over tactics.” Robert Michel, the 
House G.o.P. leader, countered that those 
seeking to rein in the President’s war pow- 
er were creating a “brass choir of indeci- 
sion, doubt and confusion.” 

While Congress debated, the White 
House continued to canvass for votes. On 
Thursday the President called in 17 Sena- 
tors, including seven Democrats, to solicit 
their support. Next morning, more than 
100 members of the House mushed 
through a snowstorm to a White House 
breakfast at which the President pleaded 
for their backing. Said Bush: “The last, 
best chance for Saddam Hussein to get the 
message is in your hands.” To counter pro- 
sanctions arguments, CIA Director William 
Webster sent a letter to the Hill asserting 
that even if the embargo remained in place 
for six months to a year, it would not force 
Irag from Kuwait. 

In contrast to the President’s aggres- 
sive lobbying, the Democratic leadership 
took a more hands-off approach toward 
rank-and-file Congressmen. House Speak- 
er Tom Foley argued that arm-twisting was 
not the right way to influence colleagues 
on what he termed “a matter of con- 
science,” but that deferential stance proba- 
bly cost antiwar Democrats precious votes. 

Even though Congress has now spo- 
ken, Saddam Husscin, no great student of 
the democratic process, may still con- 
clude—particularly from the relative close- 
ness of the Senate vote—that the U.S. is 
hopelessly divided and lacks the resolve to 
go to war. That would be a grave mistake. 
Armed with the U.N. resolution, congres- 
sional approval and his own strong convic- 
tion that Baghdad’s aggression cannot go 
unanswered, Bush will almost surely un- 
leash his forces soon if Iraq does not with- 
draw. But unless that conflict is short and 
successful, with relatively low casualties, 
the divisions in Congress and in U.S. public 
opinion will rapidly grow sharper—and so 
will Bush’s headaches. | —Reported by Hays 
Gorey and Nancy Traver/Washington 
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The Cold Hand of War 


i n the grillroom of Washington’s Metropolitan Club, a venerable institution once 
presided over by General William Tecumseh Sherman, the father of modern 
warfare, the diners grew silent last Wednesday when Secretary of State James Bak- 
er appeared on a television screen to declare that his talks with Iraqi Foreign Min- 
ister Tariq Aziz had failed. 

The cold hand of war was once again claiming the capital. Next day a White 
House security man spotted a suspicious bundle, and suddenly the iron gates 
clanged shut. Pennsylvania Avenue and the sidewalks in front of the mansion were 
swept clear of people and traffic. Police cars, lights flashing, came in coveys until 
the package was found to be harmless. 

Historian William Seale 
wondered if this was not the 
first time that the city had 
been caught up in the drama 
of a “scheduled war” since 
1898. Back then, debate 
swirled for weeks as Washing- 
ton matrons in their taffeta 
ruffles watched from the con- 
gressional galleries, and final- 
ly the weary William McKin- 
ley gave in to the fevered 
Congress and the U.S. went to 
war with Spain. 

Other students found ech- 
oes from 1860, when the 
North and the South amassed 
troops and arsenals and the 
muddy streets of Washington 
were churned by dashing hors- 
es carrying men to desperate 
meetings—all in vain—to 
stave off the coming apocalypse that some sensed, but most did not. 

This time there are fewer illusions and no jaunty warriors or exultant emissar- 
ies. Television has brought the world into the galleries and to the White House. 
The foe is half a globe away, and the destructive forces gathered in the Saudi desert 
bear no comparisons to the miniéball and grapeshot. 

Yet some things never change. The men who argue travel in dark limousines, 
not carriages, but they go over the same routes and to the same places. The agen- 
cies that must make war if it comes—in this age, the Pentagon, chiefly—are as be- 
fore swept up in a riptide of dread, a mixture of the pall of death and the exhilara- 
tion of using the awesome machine they have designed. The Pentagon last week 
worked around the clock, its corridors filled with wary brass and eager arms 
merchants. 

Gallows humor, as it has throughout our history, made its comeback. Perform- 
er Mark Russell kept his political jokes up-to-the-minute. “Bush said that with the 
U.N.’s permission the sneak attack on Iraq will begin Jan. 15 ... Jim Baker and 
Iraqi Foreign Minister Aziz met in Geneva. Mr. Aziz brought his family, all his be- 
longings and his résumés.” 

At such times in the past, the floors of the two houses of Congress have become 
the people’s exchange, and it was that way again last weekend for the war-powers 
debate. No Washington matrons showed up in taffeta, but the galleries were filled 
with a cross section of Americans, most young, many in uniform. 

Down below, the lions stalked one another, plainly sobered by the moment but 
relishing their time in the spotlight. In the Senate the towering Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan of New York stood in the back row in brown suede shoes to plead his case. 
Massachusetts’ Ted Kennedy, not so long ago a wild political youngster, rose as a 
silver-haired patriarch. Near him, lowa’s Tom Harkin, popping pills to settle an un- 
ruly stomach, his hair a little too long for a true corn-belt troubadour, watched and 
waited to gather up some of the moment’s somber glory. History is made of such 
things in such times. a 
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Air power: U.S. and allied combat planes, like this F-4G, should provide an overwhelming advantage 


Advantage: the Alliance 


Vast superiority in aircraft, tanks, 


training and logistics should 


help the U.S. score a quick knockout in a battle with Iraq 


By BRUCE VAN VOORST SAUDI ARABIA 


As the U.S. Air Force F-15E 
fighter-bomber lifted off 
from a Saudi airfield, deadly 
Sparrow and Sidewinder 


ee air-to-air missiles glistened 
beneath its wings. Not far 


away, in the Persian Gulf, sailors on the 
battleship Wisconsin ran through training 
drills with their 32 Tomahawk cruise mis- 
siles, cach capable of hitting targets 700 
miles away with a 1,000-Ib. conventional | 
warhead. At a desolate desert site in north- | 


thinner 


east Saudi Arabia, tanks of the U.S. Ist 
Marine Division blazed away in live-fire 
exercises. In the last nerve-racking 
hours before “K-day”—the U.N.’s 
Jan. 15 deadline for Iraq to get out 
of Kuwait—U.S. troops were under 
standably edgy. But they had little 
doubt that they were capable of 
smashing Saddam Hussein’s army. 
“We're ready,” is all that Brigadier 
Gencral Mike Myatt, commander of 
the Ist Marines, would say. But his 
remark spoke volumes. 

Such confidence, widely shared 
by rank-and-file soldiers, contra 
dicts the more cautious assessments 
of some senior commanders. They 
maintain that it will be mid-Febru- 
ary before their troops are fully pre 


ae / 


inspection of the frontline forces suggests | 
that Myatt’s optimism is justified. The U.S. 
and allied soldiers already in place seem 
capable of delivering an overwhelming 
blow against the Iraqis. Even worse from 
Saddam’s viewpoint, the alliance is grow- 
ing stronger with each passing day. By 
K-day, 430,000 U.S. and 245,000 allied sol- 
diers will square off against 605,000 Iraqi 
troops 

When asked to predict the outcome of 
a war against Iraq, senior officers invari- 
ably quote Clausewitz’s warning about the 
“fog of war’’—the uncertainties that inev- 
itably crop up in combat. Even so, it seems 
possible, perhaps even likely, that the U.S.- 
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2 led alliance could score a reason- 
3 ably quick knockout. The awe- 
:- some arsenal that the coalition 
has assembled in the gulf pro 
vides it with overwhelming mili- 
tary advantages. “I look at the 
scenarios,”’ says an Army colonel, 
“and I just don’t see where Sad- 
* dam’s army is going to hide.” 
> Though there is justified 
= skepticism that air power alone 
can defeat Saddam’s forces, it re- 
mains the key to allied victory. 
Pounded by a savage aerial as- 
sault unlike anything they experi- 
enced in their war with Iran, 
some Iraqi units might collapse. 
The U.S., Saudi and British air 
forces have a combined strength 
of more than 1,500 combat air- 
craft, enough to mount close to 
2,000 bombing sorties a day 
against Iraqi targets. The initial 
attack would be led by radar- 
evading F-117A Stealth fighter- 
bombers and sea-based Toma- 
hawk cruise missiles, attacking 
key Iraqi military and infrastruc 
ture facilities. In the second phase of the 
air campaign, hulking Air Force B-52s, 
F-111s and F-15Es would join Navy F/A- 
18s and A-6s in striking Iraqi ground instal- 
lations, from water-purification works to 
command and control and 
airfields. 

If all went well, the Iraqi air force 
would be swept from the skies within the 
first couple of days. That would allow the 
air attacks to be stepped up even more, 
cutting Iraqi supply and communications 
lines and leaving the occupation forces in- 
side Kuwait unable to replenish their sup- 
plies of ammunition, food and, above all, 
water. Some U.S. aircraft would be lost to 
Iraq’s enormous ground-defense system, 
but the toll might be relatively low. Con- 
gressman Les Aspin, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, esti- 
mates that no more than 10 U.S. planes a 
day would be shot down in the initial 
bombing campaign. 

Once the bombing had softened 
up the Iraqi positions, U.S. ground 
forces could go into action. Part of 
the force might swing to the west to 
* cut off Iraqi forces in southern Iraq 
> while other units mounted a frontal 
2 attack to smash through enemy de- 
: fenses in Kuwait. Though military 
§ tradition holds that an attacking 

force must have a 3-to-1 superiority 
in numbers to be confident of vic- 
tory, U.S. troops have good reasons 
for discounting those odds in a bat- 
tle against Iraq. Among them: 
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Training. The U.S. military is an 
all-volunteer force with the highest 
levels of education and training in 
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At Lufthansa, there's something special about 
the way we check our planes. During production 
at Boeing, our engineers conduct hundreds of 
checks on our new Boeing 747s. Then at our 
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to have your flight be the best it can be. We like to 
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us. It's a passion you feel in everyone who works 
at Lufthansa. A passion for perfection that 
ensures you the best flying experience possible. 
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history. As a result, American soldiers 
have proved remarkably adaptable, quick- 
ly solving many of the unique problems 
posed by desert warfare. Helicopter-main- 
tenance crews, for example, have learned 
to prevent the dustlike Saudi sands from 
damaging their choppers by cleaning filters 
more often and applying a new epoxy to ro- 
tor blades to stanch erosion. 


Weapons. Close to 1,000 MIAI tanks are 
now in Saudi Arabia, and with their laser 
range finders, infrared sensors and digital 
computerized firing systems, they should 
be able to outrun and outgun the best Iraqi 


| tanks, Soviet-made T-72s. Infantry will 





navigate with the Global Positioning Satel- 
lite system, a book-size receiver that allows 
them to determine their location within a 
couple of yards. The big surprise if war 
broke out could be American Apache and 
Cobra helicopters. Despite a reputation 
for maintenance problems, the Apaches in 
Saudi Arabia have been ready for duty 
more than 80% of the time. Each Apache 
is equipped with cight laser-guided Hell- 
fire antitank missiles, and, says a mainte- 
nance officer, “each Hellfire’s a dead 
tank.” 


Logistics. U.S. logistical superiority 
could quickly become a decisive factor. To 
assure adequate stocks of food, water, fuel 
and ammunition, the U.S. has mounted the 
biggest military resupply effort in history. 
Some 100 transport ships are sailing to- 
ward Saudi Arabia. More than 2,500 trucks 
will deliver weapons and ammunition to 
the front. 


Motivation. In the final analysis, the out- 
come could turn on the motivation of indi- 
vidual soldiers, and on this count, the U.S, 
(and some of its allies) enjoys a decided ad- 
vantage. Early concerns about troop mo- 
rale have faded. Without alcohol and other 
diversions, these troops just may be the 
toughest ever. “Saddam might yet regret 
having given us time to get ready,” said 
Sergeant First Class Donna Munyon, 33, of 
McHenry, Ill. 


Along with the bravado, there is appre- 
hension. The troops are aware of predic- 
tions that perhaps as many as 20,000 of 
them could be wounded or killed. They are 
particularly nervous about the threat of 
Iraqi chemical or biological warfare, and 
officers have no trouble enforcing regula- 
tions that protective gear be carried at all 
times. Says Specialist Robert Kraus, 20, of 
Jefferson Station, N.Y.: “There’s fear to an 
extent. | am not saying the Army brain- 
washes you. But we train so much that we 
are used to what is going to happen.” 

The long wait may soon be over. At 
week's end soldiers were sending home per- 
sonal souvenirs and items they do not want 
to carry into battle. Despite their confidence 
in their mission, it was not easy to look at 
them and reflect on what might lic ahead. = 








Saddam’s Secret Weapon 





Will terrorists open a second front in the U.S.? 


f the U.S. and its allies at- 
tack Iraq, Saddam Hus- 
sein is all but certain to 
strike back with a long- 
range weapon of his own: in- 
ternational terrorism. In a 
speech last week, the Iraqi leader hinted 
again at a terrorist offensive when he 
threatened that if war breaks out he would 
spread his nation’s battle to “the whole 
world.” The most likely targets of terror 
would be American citizens and property 
abroad, But shadowy pro-Iraq groups 
might also try to open a second front within 
the U.S. 

Among Saddam’s allies are the Abu Ni- 
dal organization, believed to be responsi- 
ble for some of the most savage terrorist at- 
tacks in recent years, and Abul Abbas, 
mastermind of the 1985 hijacking of the 


getting reports of suspicious characters, 


| some equipped with video cameras, who 
appear to be staking out U.S. embassies | 


Achille Lauro. But Saddam has also larded | 


ABUL ABBAS 


Another likely 


Iraqi diplomatic missions with potential | 


terrorists. Says a former member of Sad- 
dam’s feared secret police, the Mukha- 
barat: “There are teams outside Iraq ready 
to do many things. About 80% of Iraqi em- 
bassy personnel overseas work for the 
Mukhabarat.” 

Last week the State Department an- 
nounced that it has evidence that terrorists 
supported by Iraq are planning attacks “in 
most regions of the world,” with the Mid- 
dle East and Europe the most likely loca- 
tions. Recently the department has been 







and the homes of American diplomats. 
Their mission could be to learn the embas- 
sies’ security precautions and the routes 
that staff members take to and from work. 

State Department spokesman Richard 


Boucher urged Americans traveling abroad | 
to take extra precautions. U.S. military bases | 


in Germany have already beefed up security. 
American citizens in the Bonn area have 
been advised by the U.S. embassy to vary 
their daily routes. To protect their workers, 
three U.S. corporations—Ford, Chrysler 
and 3M Co.—last week banned or sharply 


restricted employee travel to nearly all desti- | 


nations outside the U.S. 

The prospect that Saddam’s sympathiz- 
ers might strike in the U.S. has federal law- 
enforcement agencies scrambling. Last 


week the government ordered | 


iy 


stepped-up security at airports 
and told nuclear plants to be on 
guard. Federal agents are pho- 
tographing and fingerprinting 
everyone entering the U.S. on 
Iraqi or Kuwaiti passports. 
Thousands of the Kuwaiti doc- 
uments were confiscated by 
Iraqi occupation forces after 
the Aug. 2 invasion. 

The Fst has also begun ques- 
tioning Americans of Arab de- 
scent, including business and 
community leaders, who are not 
suspected of terrorism. That has 
led to accusations that the gov- 
ernment is suggesting that the 
nation’s nearly three million 
Arab Americans are potentially 
disloyal, as it suggested about 
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World War Il. “If the FBr sus- 
pects somebody, go get them,” 
says Fozi Ahoury, a San Diego 
businessman who was ques- 
tioned last week. “But don’t go 
after people because of their 
ancestors.” 

William Baker, assistant FBI 


Japanese Americans during | 





director for criminal investiga- | 


tions, says agents are merely putting out the | 


word that Arab Americans should contact 


the FBI if they come across any information | 


that might prevent a terrorist act. A second 
purpose of the FBI visits, he says, is to assure 
Arab Americans that if they are harassed, 
agents will launch investigations into possi- 
ble civil-rights violations. Those are worthy 
objectives. The trick for the FBI is to achieve 
them without becoming another source of 
harassment. —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles and 
Rhea Schoenthal/Bonn, with other bureaus 
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The Gulf 


Anxiety Before the Storm 


As the belief that war is inevitable sets in, Americans are gripped by a strange 
combination of resignation and resolve 


By LANCE MORROW 


Americans mostly wanted to 
wer change the channel. They may 
mother. have been depressed and a lit- 
tle stunned to discover that 

they could not. 

It had seemed a strange, 
unsatisfying story: The Iraqi came down 
like a wolf on the fold (Kuwait). The posse 
formed and then spent 5% months an- 
nouncing what would happen to the wolf if 
it did not stop gnawing on the carcass 

The interval between August and Janu- 
ary took on a peculiar unreality—a psycho- 
logical suspension, an air lock between 
Saddam’s offense and the retaliation 
against him, between peace and war. The 
world went on hold. Disturbances that in 
other times would have riveted attention— 
the Soviet crackdown in Lithuania, the 
fighting in Somalia—became secondary. 
When violence is so elaborately laid out in 
advance, when it is both insistently menac 
ing and hypothetical, it loses spontaneity. 
lhe waiting makes war seem unnatural. By 
last week so much premeditation had given 
a certain pallor to the American mood, a 
sense of resignation, of mingled apprehen- 


sion and anger: a kind of chill where pas 
sion is supposed to be blazing up at the 
start of a war. The country had worn itself 
out, a little bit anyway, by rewving its ag- 
gressive engines so hard without taking off 
the brakes 

In World Wars I and II, in Korea and 
Vietnam, America joined conflicts already 
in progress. In the gulf, the U.S. and its al- 
lies would be starting war out of a long, 
calculated pause, proceeding from that 
deliberative cool into violent heat. The cir- 
cumstances made Americans feel surreal, 
not entirely sure of themselves, and some 
what clammy 

Much of the nation’s opinion was clus- 
tered in the middle ground. 
Americans were not yet sounding espe- 
cially jingoistic or bellicose. John Barry, 
an insurance underwriter in Troy, Mich., 
expressed a characteristic note: “Bush has 
given ample time for Iraq to leave Kuwait 
I think we've got to act according to our 
word. We can’t say we're going to militari- 
ly evict Iraq from Kuwait and then not do 
it. We've spent too much time and money 
to just whistle in the breeze and not do 
anything.” 

The words that many other Americans 


cautious 


used were “doubt” and “inevitability” and 
“get it over with” and “not happy about it, 
but...” and “between a rock and a hard 
place.” Opinions came out modulated by 
sadness and resignation. Mary Tom, a legal 
secretary in San Francisco, related, “The 
situation really hit home with me when my 
brother-in-law, a nurse, went on active 
duty. I think war is imminent. I don’t sup- 
port it, and I never have. Bush has backed 
himself into a corner by giving them a 
deadline. The first strike will kill a lot of 
people on both sides. The sad thing is there 
isn’t much we can do about it. It all boils 
down to oil.” 

Few questioned that Saddam Hussein 
is a villain who raped Kuwait and must be 
removed. Saddam made it easy by being a 
sort of caricature of an enemy, a heavy 
out of professional wrestling. There 
seemed no chance that he would be adu- 
lated as, say, Ho Chi Minh was during the 
Vietnam War. The question in Ameri 
cans’ minds was whether Saddam should 
be forcibly, militarily, removed now, or 
squeezed over many months by interna- 
tional sanctions. After the Geneva talks 
broke up last week, Americans seemed 
resigned that war They 








would come 





Candlelight demonstration: prewar jitters have given birth to a new peace movement 
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thought it was necessary, but they did not 
much welcome it. “I think it’s stupid. I 
don’t like why we're there,” said Brian 
Scanlan, 34, a Boston carpenter. “But I 
feel it’s inevitable.” 

In Phoenix an engineer named Darin 
McDaniel expressed the same somewhat 
unhappy sense of a nation performing an 
international service in which it did not en- 
tirely believe: “I would have decided not to 
fight before Bush got us up to this point. 
He’s already closed the door. The only 
thing to do now is finish it off. I'm for get- 
ting it over in a hurry.” 

The purely hawkish chords were audi- 
ble too, of course. “We have to go in there 
and do tremendous damage,” said Chica- 
go dentist Jerald Schwab. “We have to 
| wipe out the military capability of Saddam 
| Hussein permanently and totally. If we 
don’t go to war, we are going to have 
much greater problems in the future.” In 
Jacksonville an insurance agent by the 
name of George Bush, who is no relation 
to the President, said, “We have no other 
alternative but to go in before Saddam 
Hussein makes it worse. This maniac only 
answers at the point of a gun, I’m afraid.” 
Insurance agent Bush worries, however: 
with three nearby naval bases, the Jack- 
sonville suburb of Orange Park has a large 
number of reservists and military person- 
nel among its residents. Bush wonders 
how they will pay their bills if they are sent 
to the gulf. “I insure a lot of doctors and 
professional people. A lot of them have 
big mortgages and big staffs.” Bush hopes 
the war will be over quickly. 

Some Americans escaped into a wistful 
fantasy that Saddam Hussein would van- 
ish, the hard way. Said Leigh Ginn of Dal- 
las Bluff, Ga.: “It seems like the CIA has 














the power to do that. It sounds like I'm a 
murderer, but goodness, look at the people 
he’s going to murder if there’s a war.” 

An antiwar movement was forming, 
though not in large numbers. A group of 
protesters in the Senate gallery were ar- 
rested for disrupting the debate on the war. 
A coalition of Protestant leaders said, “We 
call upon the churches and upon the nation 
to fast and pray for peace, to pursue every 
means available of public dialogue and 
popular expression to find a way out of cer- 
tain catastrophe.” Bishop Walter F. Sulli- 
van of Virginia said Catholics in the mili- 
tary should consider laying down their 
arms if war breaks out. 





Catholic priest, Michael Pfleger, 

whose parish is located in one of 

Chicago's poorest neighborhoods, 
declared, “If George Bush wants to set 
deadlines, he could set deadlines on unem- 
ployment, apartheid, homelessness. He 
has been hell-bound for months on war. I 
have never heard a President talk so much 
war talk in my lifetime.” During Vietnam, 
American labor unions and blue-collar 
workers tended to support the war. This 
time, the presidents of nine major unions 
argued for a peaceful solution. 

The old cracks that Vietnam made in 
American society remain visible. That war 
divided the nation into those who believe 
that the use of force is a necessary evil and 
those who think it is plain evil. Some fear 
that Americans are now too remote from 
the realities of war to understand what they 
mean. “I was in Vietnam in 1969-70, and 
the more I think about war in the gulf, the 
more I tremble,” said Bud Shumake, 42, a 
service manager for Pacific Bell in Califor- 
nia. “The consequences are going to alter 
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our lives forever. I don’t think people in 
America are aware of just how devastating 
a war can be, not just for a soldier in battle 
but for generations to come.” 

American veterans of World War II are 
pretty much united on the virtue of the bat- 
tles they fought. But from Vietnam, Amer- 
icans drew different lessons about the uses 
of power. To one group, Vietnam instruct- 
ed: Never again. To another, the war coun- 
seled: Next time, do it quickly and decisive- 
ly. There remains a moral chasm: on one 
side, a reflexive, almost Quakerish paci- 
fism; on another, a hard-boiled, Machia- 
vellian mind-set. 

Kathleen Kaneko Lopes, a legal assis- 
tant in Berkeley, is the mother of four sons, 
ages 9 to 21. Said she: “There’s got to be a 
real good reason to donate one of my son’s 
lives, and this isn’t one of them. Americans 
would rather pay more for their gasoline 
than give up their sons. If Neil Bush had to 
go, George would be a little more anxious. 
I don’t think Barbara would let Neil go.” 

But the American mood, so tentative 
and troubled on the eve of a prospective 
war, is subject to what may be astonishing 
change once a war comes. Some have said 
that the sight of body bags bringing home 
American soldiers may arouse antiwar sen- 
timent. In the short term, anyway, the re- 
verse effect may be more likely. If Ameri- 
cans begin to die at the hands of Iraqis, the 
nation may become inflamed and far more 
bellicose than it is now. Americans are a 
warlike people, once their blood is up. If 
they are roused from the dreamlike unreal- 
ity of recent months and face real, unavoid- 
able combat, they may become focused, 
and fierce in a way that will surprise even 
themselves. - Reported by Michael Duffy/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 
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Can Sanctions 
Still Do 


Given time, . the embargo 
would cripple Iraq, but that 
does not mean Saddam 
would pull out of Kuwait 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


One of the draft resolutions 
Congress considered but did 
not pass last week called on 
President Bush to postpone 
military action against Iraq 
and give sanctions time to 
work. That is the approach most senior 
Democrats on Capitol Hill favor, along with 


a significant portion of the U.S. public and 
> 





| some of the other 27 countries arrayed 
| against Saddam Hussein in the gulf. Said 


Senate majority leader George Mitchell: “I 
don’t think we should go to war. I believe that 
the correct policy is to continue the econom- 
ic sanctions.” 

The U.N. Security Council last Aug. 6 
ordered all member states to cut off trade 
and financial dealings with Iraq. Only nine 
days later, George Bush said in a speech at 
the Pentagon, “Sanctions are working.” 
But last month Secretary of State James 
Baker was telling the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, “They haven’t worked.” 
Behind this seeming flip-flop were differ- 
ing interpretations of what it means for 
sanctions to work. 

In one sense—the ability to damage 
Iraq’s economy—the embargo and block- 
ade are undeniably working. Iraq is es- 
pecially vulnerable to sanctions; its for- 
eign-exchange earnings depend almost en- 
tirely—some 95%—on oil exports, and 
shipments have been shut off, depriving 
Baghdad of more than $1.5 billion in sales 
every month. Its imports of food and indus- 
trial goods have also been squeezed to less 
than 10% of the quantities Iraq consumed 
before its invasion of Kuwait last August. 

Historically, economic pressures have 
failed more often than they have succeed- 
ed. Usually they were too narrow, like 
those imposed by the U.S. on Poland after 
martial law was declared in 1981, or poor- 
ly policed, like the U.N. oil and arms em- 
bargo directed at South Africa. But the 
sancuions against Iraq are more potent 
than any since World War II, says Gary 
Hufbauer, a professor of international fi- 
nance at Georgetown University. Every- 
thing moving in and out of the country 
is affected, and much of the world is 
participating. Observes Hufbauer: “This 
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The Gulf 





The embargo has taken a big bite out of the economy, but food is not short in Baghdad 


is isolation of magnificent proportions.” 
The most authoritative Administration 
evaluation of the effects so far has come 
from Cia Director William Webster, who 
predicts that Iraq’s military effectiveness 
will begin to decline between July and the 
end of the year as spare parts are exhaust- 
ed. Iraq, he said, should run out of foreign- 
currency reserves by spring, “leaving it lit- 
tle cash with which to entice potential 
sanctions busters” to run the blockade. 
Patrick Clawson, a resident scholar at 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute in 
Philadelphia, is convinced that the Iraqis 
“will be in desperate straits by the end of 
1991.” There is general agreement among 
civilian experts that the sanctions will in- 





SB iraq will run out of foreign-currency 
reserves by spring 

The embargo has cost Iraq 50% 
of its GNP 


| Bread, sugar and soap are rationed 

Simports of industrial goods, raw 
materials, semifinished goods and 
machinery have been reduced by 
more than 90% 

® Scarcity of tires, spare parts and 
lubricants is idling buses, cars and 
taxis 

@ On average, per capita food 
asleianalians a Wen le comehed ak 
1,800 calories a day, down from 
3,100 before sanctions 

The country's military effectiveness 
will begin to decline in six to 
12 months Teer Chen 
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flict severe damage in one to two years. But 
Clawson adds, “We're seeing a slow deteri- 
oration, not a collapse.” 

This is where the ambiguous word 
working takes on another meaning. The 
U.S. and its coalition are not seeking sim- 
ply to punish Iraq by destroying its econo- 
my. They have pledged to force Saddam to 
withdraw from Kuwait. It is impossible for 
anyone on either side of the debate to 
prove that slow deterioration, no matter 
how prolonged, will accomplish that objec- 
tive. As the U.S. learned recently in its 
dealings with Panamanian leader Manuel 
Noriega, even wide-ranging sanctions may 
not coerce a conscienceless dictator. 

By increasing food production, tighten- 
ing rations, cannibalizing spare parts, shift- 
ing factory production to high-priority 
items and producing domestic substitutes 
for certain imports, Saddam is extending 
his ability to wage war. After an eight-year 
battle with Iran, lragis are accustomed to 
shortages and improvisation. “They can 
take a lot of economic punishment yet,” 
says Michael Dewar, deputy director of 
London's International Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies. Saddam has already an- 
nounced that his armed forces have first 
claim on resources. 

At his congressional testimony last 
month, Webster added that in spite of the 
damage sanctions were doing, there was no 
guarantee that they would be sufficient to 
drive Saddam out of Kuwait. In the midst 
of last week's debate, he repeated his as- 
sessment in a letter to House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee chairman Les Aspin. 

“Even if sanctions continue to be en- 
forced for an additional six to 12 months,” 
the CIA director wrote, “economic hard- 
ship alone is unlikely to compel Saddam to 








retreat from Kuwait or cause regime- 
threatening popular discontent in Iraq.” 
An additional six to 12 months of sanc- 
tions, Webster added, would “diminish” 
the defensive strength of Iraq’s air force 
and produce a “marginal decline of com- 
bat power” in its armor and artillery. But 
the ability of Iraqi ground forces to de- 
fend Kuwait “is unlikely to be substantially 
eroded.” 

Time, or the lack of it, is the key factor 
in the White House’s new evaluation of 
sanctions. If it were not, a sustained block- 
ade would eventually significantly weaken 
the Iraqi military and possibly even touch 
off a coup against Saddam. But the U.S. 
must worry about the steadfastness of its 
allies. France is already breaking ranks 
with Washington in its effort to put togeth- 
er a deal that might tempt Saddam. Mos- 
cow’s support is open to question now that 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
has announced his resignation and the mil- 
itary high command, where many have 
long been partial to Iraq, is regaining clout. 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Syria are nervous 
about keeping so many U.S. troops in the 
region indefinitely. The entire coalition 





could come unglued if the sitzkrieg contin- 
ues much longer. 

Other problems add to the time pres- 
sure. Kuwait is being looted and terror- 
ized; its existence as a nation is in danger. 
Saddam is fortifying the conquered ter- 
ritory with concrete bunkers and fire 
trenches, and improving his chemical and 
biological weapons. Even if there is no 
war, the deployment of American forces 
in the gulf is expected to cost $30 billion 
this year, and every country in the world 
that imports oil is paying a higher price 
for it. Even the best of troops cannot be 
kept on prolonged alert in such inhospit- 
able terrain without losing their combat 
readiness. 

If the decision is made, in spite of 
these considerations, to wait and see what 
sanctions could do, the next step would 
have to be rotation of U.S. troops out of 
the region. Their numbers would have to 
be cut to just enough to deter an [raqi at- 
tack on Saudi Arabia. That kind of pullout 
would give Saddam a propaganda wind- 
fall by enabling him to claim a great vic- 
tory over the foreign invaders. Once 
again, he could say, the Americans lacked 


staying power. After a year or two, even if 
Iraq’s military strength has deteriorated 
badly, Washington could find it politically 
difficult to mount either a multinational 
or a unilateral attack on Iraq. 

Sanctions were imposed last August 
because they could be put in place quickly 
and were a necessary first step in respond- 
ing to Saddam's aggression. Bush pledged 
from the beginning that the occupation of 
Kuwait “will not stand,” and repeatedly 
refused to exclude any options, including 
military force. 

But Bush’s initial rhetorical enthusiasm 
for sanctions and his engineering of a burst 
of U.N. resolutions convinced many people 
in the U.S. and elsewhere that he thought 
economic pressure, combined with the 
threat of force, could do the job. They were 
understandably startled when he almost 
doubled the size of the U.S. force in the gulf 
last November. But that military momen- 
tum and the Security Council's deadline of 
Jan. 15 for an Iraqi retreat probably make 
any further discussion of the utility of 
sanctions academic. Time has just about run 
out. — Reported by William Mader/London 
and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 








Looking Over Their Shoulders 


fter protracted debate with press executives, the Penta- 
gon last week imposed its “final” rules for covering com- 
bat in the gulf—and leading news organizations promptly la- 


beled them unacceptable. 


At every stage, effective control of a correspondent’s work 


will be in the hands of the military officers he or she is with. 
Coverage at the front will be permitted only for Pentagon-or- 
ganized pools of reporters under constant military escort. In 
World War II, Korea and Vietnam, by contrast, individual 
journalists could make arrangements to rove the war zone—at 
their own risk, of course—and the use of pools was rare. All 
stories from the gulf will have to be submitted to prior military 
review and may face delays in cases of dispute. No such restric- 
tions existed in Vietnam, and Pentagon officials agree that no 
significant breaches of security occurred as a result. 

Similar press rules have been grudgingly accepted by British 
reporters who will cover their nation’s 30,000-plus troops in the 
gulf. French journalists must individually sign a four-page char- 
ter imposing comparable restrictions in order to gain access to 
their 10,000-member gulf force. In both nations, law and tradi- 
tion make it easier for the government to control the wartime 
press than in the U.S. The British believe stringent controls over 
press coverage in the Falkland Islands war contributed greatly to 
the success of the effort. London firmly believes that to enjoy 
public support, war must be conducted beyond the public’s view. 
The Pentagon apparently now concurs with the British view. 

As soon as the Pentagon’s rules were made final, the presi- 
dents of the four major TV news networks sent a letter of pro- 
test to Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney, So did editors of the 
Washington Post, the Chicago Tribune, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, TIME and the Associated Press, while the New York 
Times issued a similar statement. The network presidents 
charged that the rules “go far beyond what is required to pro- 
tect troop safety and mission security . . . and raise the specter 
of government censorship of a free press.” The A.P. protested 


aS 
The military is determined not to lose the war in the headlines 


a ban on reporting “details of major battle damage or major 
personnel losses” until announced by the Pentagon. “You 
could drive an Army half-track through this provision,” said 
A.P.’s Washington bureau chief, Jonathan Wolman. An A.P. 
reporter was among those whose copy was censored by the 
military in a 1987 incident, not only to remove operational de- 
tails about a U.S. escort for Kuwaiti tankers but also to delete 
the fact that two U.S. officers had conferred “over a beer.” 
The scrutinizer said the description “looked bad.” 

Despite the pressure, Pentagon spokesman Pete Wil- 
liams insisted that any nonpool reporter who tried to ob- 
serve U.S. troops in action would promptly be “escorted 
back to a rear unit and, as soon as possible, back to Dhah- 
ran.” Many Americans would like to believe that the Viet- 
nam War was not lost on the battlefield but in the headlines. 
The Pentagon denies it shares that view, but its actions gain- 
say its words, —By William A. Henry Il. 
Reported by Stanley W. Cloud/Washington and Frank Melville/London 
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Israel in the Target Zone 





If Saddam attacks the Jewish state, Bush hopes Jerusalem will 
let the U.S. strike back and keep the coalition united 





By JON D.HULL JERUSALEM 


bes ail 





Just after 10 p.m. local time, 
phones rang, beepers went 
off and dinner parties were 
interrupted by aides handing 
messages to senior Israeli 
officials. Secretary of State 

James Baker had just emerged from his 

meeting with Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq 
| Aziz in Geneva and announced that the 
talks had failed. That was good news to 
members of Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir’s government, who dreaded a deal 
linking the gulf crisis with Israel’s occupa- 
tion of the West Bank and Gaza. But their 
sense of relief did not last long. Appearing 
before reporters about an hour later, Aziz 
was asked whether Iraq would respond to a 
US. attack by striking Israel. His chilling 
reply: “Yes, absolutely, yes.” 

Despite the Shamir government’s ef- 
forts to maintain a low profile throughout 
the crisis, Saddam Hussein once again 
succeeded in yanking Israel back to center 
stage. Only this time, Israel responded by 
| ending its game of hide-and-seek and 
adopting very public preparations for 
striking back. “Our pilots are in their 
cockpits,” declared air-force commander 
Avihu Bin-Nun on state-owned television 
as he stood in front of a fully armed F-15 




















equipped with external fuel tanks for | 


the more than 500-mile trip to Baghdad. 

Aziz’s words unnerved U.S. officials, 
who realize that Iraq’s threats contain a bru- 
tal logic. If Saddam can strike even a limited 


blow against Israel, he may be able to recast 


the gulf conflict into an Arab- 
Israeli war, forcing some of Washington's 
Arab allies to abandon the coalition and per- 
haps even compelling Syria to switch sides. 
That gamble must have seemed all the more 
tempting last Wednesday, when President 
Hosni Mubarak was quoted as warning that 
Egypt would reassess its position if Israel be- 
came involved—though he conceded later 
that “Israel has a right to defend itself.” 
Despite Iraq's rhetoric, its forces are in- 
capable of dealing a devastating blow to Is- 
rael. Israeli fighter pilots should be able to 
shoot down most, if not all, incoming Iraqi 
jets before they reach the country’s borders. 
Jerusalem calculates, however, that Bagh- 
dad would be able to fire 10 to 20 of its mod- 
ified Scud B missiles before Israeli or U.S. 
warplanes destroyed the launching bases in 
western Iraq. And Israeli defense planners 
consider Iraq's Sukhoi-24 long-range bomb- 


ers an even greater threat than the Scud B | 


missiles, which are notoriously inaccurate. 
Iraq is believed to have 25 of the advanced 
Soviet-made warplanes, which can make 


the round trip to Tel Aviv without refueling 
and which boast terrain-hugging radar. If 
even a single SU-24 slips through Israel’s 








If Jerusalem detects signs of an imminent Iraqi strike, Shamir may be impossible to restrain. 
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defenses, it can deliver a seven-ton payload 
with pinpoint accuracy. By comparison, 
each stripped-down Scud can pack only 662 
Ibs. of conventional explosives or 331 Ibs. of 
chemical-weapons. 

Aziz was careful to qualify his latest 
threat, vowing to strike Israel only if his na- 
tion is first attacked by the U.S.-led forces. 
His statement may have been disingenu- 
ous. If Saddam truly intends to embroil Je- 
rusalem in the conflict, he’ll have to use his 
weapons before they are destroyed on the 
ground by a massive U.S. air strike. 

Eager to keep Israel on the sidelines, 
Washington has put intense pressure on 
Shamir to prevent him from launching ci- 
ther a pre-emptive or a retaliatory strike, 
holding out the prospect of increased eco- 
nomic and military aid as well as intelli- 
gence sharing. During a meeting with Sha- 
mir in Washington last month, President 
Bush pressed the point but failed to get a 
firm commitment. Says a senior U.S. offi- 
cial: “You never really know what the Is- 
raelis are going to do until they do it.’ 

For now, Israel is unlikely to hit first, 
judging that the political fallout would out- 
weigh the military benefits. If the U.S. de- 
tects that the Iraqis are fueling and prepar- 
ing missiles aimed at Israel, a process that 
takes five to seven hours, it will probably 
try to destroy the launchers. But if Jerusa- 
lem detects signs of an Iraqi strike, Shamir 
may be impossible to restrain. 


WwW ashington has already volunteered to 
retaliate on behalf of Israel if it is at- 
tacked. Surprisingly, even a number of Is- 
racli military experts, including former De- 
fense Minister Yitzhak Rabin, have 
suggested that Israel should think twice be- 
fore responding to an Iraqi as- 
sault if the damage is light. But 
Foreign Minister David Levy 
sternly rejected that advice last 
week. “Israel is not cannon 
fodder,” he warned, and “can- 
not allow itself to be attacked 
without responding, just to 
preserve some coalition which 
is following the U.S.” 

As a matter of principle, 
any Israeli retaliation is cer- 
tain to be far more punishing 
than the damage caused by an 
Iraqi attack. The degree will 
depend on the number of Is- 
raeli casualties and whether 
Iraq uses chemical weapons. 
If an Iraqi strike is largely 
symbolic, causing little or no 
damage, Jerusalem is expect- 
ed to calibrate its response ac- 
cordingly, hitting a few select 
targets, including the missile 
bases in western Iraq. Or it 
may acquiesce to pressure 
from Washington and let the 
U.S. do the job. 

If Baghdad kills dozens of 
Israclis with conven 
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uestions to ask yourself about business insurance: 


CNA says both! 
At the CNA Insurance 
Companies, we share your 
concem about the impact of 
rising premiums on your profits. 
Thats why we work in many 
areas to contain costs. Medical 
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compensation and auto premiums. 
We pre-screen health care providers to assure 
you of high-quality, cost-effective care. And we're 
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ment program saved over $50 million for our 
policyholders. This was reflected in improved loss 
experience and more affordable premiums for the 
businesses we insure. 
Ask your independent agent 
or broker about CNA. 
CNA provides property/casuallty, life/health and 
employee benefits insurance. Independent agents 
who represent CNA are listed in the Yellow Pages 
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The Gulf 





warheads or drops even a single chemical 
weapon on the Jewish state, Israeli leaders 
vow that the response will be devastating, 
even if Shamir has to defy Bush. Within 
hours, say military officials, dozens of key 
military installations in Iraq, including 
chemical, biological and nuclear facilities, 
would be in flames. 

That task won't be so simple. Once Is- 
racli jets head for Iraq, they must coordi- 
nate with U.S. forces or risk being misiden- 
tified as enemy planes when they head 
back from Iraq. But Israeli and American 
military sources deny speculation that a 
joint strategy exists, and complain that 
communications are dangerously inade- 
quate. But Israel is reluctant to disclose its 
war strategy for fear that the Pentagon will 
attempt to veto its plans. And Washington 
refuses to provide greater access to U.S, 
electronic-surveillance intelligence, con- 
cerned that the information might encour- 
age the Israelis to strike Iraq. Although 
Shamir and Bush talked twice by phone 
last week, Shamir says “more coordina- 
tion” is necessary. Other Israeli officials 
privately warn of a potential disaster once 
the region’s radar screens fill up with blips 
heading for Iraq. 

Even a minor air war between Israel and 
Iraq would send shock waves throughout 
the Arab world, where public opinion in- 
stinctively backs any attack on Israel. But if 
Israel acts with restraint and in self-defense, 
US. officials believe they can hold together 
the delicate Arab alliance. A large-scale Is- 
racli counterattack, however, could ignite a 
second war in the region. An [raqi-Israeli 
battle, for example, would entail massive vi- 
olations of Jordanian airspace, confronting 
King Hussein with a critical dilemma. Dip- 
lomatic sources say Jordan and Israel have 
held secret contacts to clarify their posi- 
tions. Israeli officials, who are acutely aware 
that any confrontation with Jordan could 
prompt Syrian intervention, stress that Isra- 
el will strike Jordanian air defenses only if 
Isracli planes are first attacked by King 
Hussein's jets. For now, Israeli strategists 
assume that King Hussein will lie low, Giv- 
en the sympathy for Iraq among Jordanians, 
that might not be easy. 

None of these dangers have shaken the 
Israeli government’s conviction that a mili- 
tary solution to the gulf crisis is far prefera- 
ble to a diplomatic deal. As Israeli TV 
broadcast civil-defense advisories and the 
army ordered a partial mobilization of re- 
servists last week, Shamir continued to 
sound upbeat about the prospects for bat- 
tle. “Ifa war begins tomorrow and if it lasts 
just a few days, everybody will be happy,” 
he said. Even under those circumstances, 
however, Shamir’s joy may be short-lived: 
once the conflict with Iraq is settled, the 
US. is certain to increase pressure on 
Israel to work out a compromise with the 
Palestinians. —With reporting by Ron Ben-Yishai/ 
Tel Aviv and Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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Mosque vs. Palace 





RIYADH r — 
he U.S. Navy lieutenant was off duty 
and out of uniform. For a shopping trip 

in downtown Riyadh, she had put on an 

abayya, the head-to-toe, long-sleeved robe 
that Saudi women usually wear in public. 

That wasn’t good enough for the mutawa, 

the vigilantes who enforce Muslim religious 

laws against impiety and immodesty. A 

member of the group accosted her as she 

was entering a shop, prodded her painfully 
with a long stick and berated her for neglect- 
ing to veil her face. A merchant rushed to 
her defense and explained that she was an 

American, part of the international effort to 

save the country. Barely missing a beat, the 

morals cop switched into English and con- 
tinued his harangue more angrily than ever. 

Western influence in Saudi Arabia has 
reached the point at which an agent of ob- 
scurantism and xenophobia can now vitu- 
perate against foreigners in their own lan- 

guage. The conservative clergy is still a 

powerful force here, and it is by no means 

reconciled to King Fahd’s decision to ask 
infidels to help protect the kingdom. 

U.S. experts on the Middle East have 
been concerned for years that the House 
of Saud might be vulnerable, not just to 





opponents who consider the monarchy an 
anachronism but also to Islamic funda- 
mentalists who would, if they could, turn 
the country into a theocracy that would 
make the present regime, even with the mutawa, seem futuristic by comparison. 

When the Ayatullah Khomeini became the regional monster a dozen years ago, 
Washington feared he would export his revolution across the gulf. That was one 
reason the U.S. at the time backed Khomeini’s enemy, Saddam Hussein. 

Last fall the c1A warned the White House that Operation Desert Shield could, 
if it continued too long, worsen underlying tensions between mosque and palace in 
Saudi Arabia. It was largely with that danger in mind that General Norman 
Schwarzkopf, the U.S. commander, told his officers, “Let's be careful we don’t win 
the war but lose the peace.” There’s no way nearly 400,000 troops can be invisible, 
but there are plenty of ways they can respect local customs. That's why quite a few 
women in the U.S. contingent bought abayyas before they did any other shopping. 

Still, before the Baker-Aziz meeting, several senior members of the royal family 
had privately told President Bush that they feared “strains in our socicty” if Desert 
Shicld continues indefinitely and inconclusively. A top Administration Arabist has 
predicted that if American forces are still camped in the desert during the holy month 
of Ramadan, which begins in mid-March, the result could be “an increase in clandes- 
tine opposition from religious extremists, with possible destabilizing results.” Many 
Saudis reacted with something like relief to the apparent breakdown of diplomacy 
last week. If there is to be a military moment of truth, better it come quickly. 

The fundamentalists suspect, correctly, that Western-educated Saudis hope 
one outcome of the current crisis will be to accelerate the process of moderniza- 
tion. If a war against Saddam is quick, decisive and not too bloody, the reformist 
elements in Saudi society will feel encouraged to open the country further to the 
outside world. The U.S. men—and women—now in Saudi Arabia may not be fight- 
ing directly for democracy, but they could end up contributing to the liberalization 
and therefore the long-term viability of the kingdom. w 











A possibly destabilizing force 
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Where Dread Fills the Air 


On the eve of what looks like war, the inhabitants of Baghdad 
| hope for the best but prepare for the worst 


By SCOTT MACLEOD BAGHDAD 


Jamil Roubayee, a 32-year- 
old doctor, glances around 
the emergency room and 
tugs nervously at the stetho- 
scope in the pocket of his 
white coat. On one side of 
the ward lie four elderly men who were 
rushed to Baghdad’s biggest hospital, the 
12-story, powder blue Saddam Hussein 
Medical Center, after suffering heart at- 
tacks. On the other side are two ailing 





Officials ordered basements converted into bomb shelters, and the newspaper offered advice. | 


women as well as a little boy afflicted with 
sickle-cell anemia. Because of the interna- 
tional blockade against Iraq, Roubayee 
says, the hospital lacks antibiotics and oth- 
er medicines necessary to treat the pa- 
tients. At least one of the men will soon 
die, he predicts, and the boy may lapse into 
acoma, 

As conditions deteriorate by the day, 
Roubayee, the hospital’s chief resident, 
can hardly bear to contemplate what will 
happen next. Once the U.N. deadline for 
Iraq's withdrawal from Kuwait expires this 
weck, he fears that American and allied 
planes will bomb Baghdad and that his 
hospital will be overwhelmed with the 
wounded. “It will be a disaster,” says Rou- 
bayee, who once served as a medic in an 
Iraqi army tank unit. “Doctors are very 
anxious. You have patients dying in front 
of you, and there is nothing you can do 


ad 





Achild wheels another past portraits of the man who precipitated the crisis 


about it. We hope there will be no war.” 
Yet the mood in this city of nearly 4 
million is that there will be war, and as each 
day passes, the gloom deepens. As foreign 
diplomats evacuate their embassies and 
prepare to fly out of the country, Iraqis | 
wait at service stations in lines 30, 40, 50 
cars long to buy enough gas to make sure 
they can drive out of the city in case of at- 
tack. The government closed the museums 
and moved its Babylonian and Abbasid 
treasures to bomb shelters. Many Iraqis 
were putting tape over their windows to 


| 
prevent shattering in case of bombing. | 
Others are laying in a month’s supply of 
food, getting ready to sit out what their 
leader has promised will be the “mother of 
all battles.” 

Spirits grow darker with each govern- 
ment pronouncement and directive. Offi- 
cials ordered families to learn safety pre- 
cautions at 342 hastily organized civil 
defense training centers. Some 10,000 
doctors, nurses and other medical person- 
nel began undergoing mandatory civil- | 
defense instruction. Officials told the own- 
ers of buildings in Baghdad to convert their 
basements into well-equipped bomb shel- 
ters. Iraqi TV showed lengthy footage of 
soldiers at the front chanting patriotic slo- 
gans and saying how ready they were to de- 
fend Iraq if attacked by the U.S. The Bagh- 
dad newspaper al-Jumhuriyah published 
advice on how to identify a chemical-bomb 
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attack: there will be a muffled explosion 
with a lot of smoke, leaves will fall from 
trees, and the ground will quickly become 
littered with dead insects. 

On the palm-studded grounds of Sad- 
dam Hussein’s opulent presidential pal- 
ace, antiaircraft batteries have been 
moved into position, including two 
perched atop the triumphal arch at the 
palace’s main gate. Barracks inside the 
city appear deserted as the bulk of Iraq’s 
army has moved to the front lines in the 
southern part of the country. Few men of 
military age can be seen in the city’s 
famed fish restaurants and cafés along 
Abu Nawas Street. Despite the abundant 
signs of war readiness, some Iraqis remain 
perversely secretive about their plans. 
When a foreign journalist innocently 
asked his escort whether his family was 
making preparations for a war, he replied 
curtly, “I cannot tell you anything. I am 
from the Ministry of Information.” 

Saddam Hussein himself put in an ap- 
pearance at a conference of Islamic lead- 
ers, Where he promised a jihad against the 
U.S. unless the grievances of Palestinians 
were redressed. 

Many Iraqis saw the evacuation of dip 
lomatic missions as the most ominous sign 
of impending war and the possible bomb- 
ing of Baghdad. Only hours after the fail- 
ure of the U.S.-Iraqi talks in Geneva, 
Ambassador Harold Walker and other 
British diplomats formed a convoy and 
left the country by driving 300 miles 
across the desert to the Jordanian border. 
Three days later, chargé d’affaires Joseph 
Wilson IV and five other American diplo- 
mats evacuated the U.S, embassy and left 
on a chartered Iraqi Airways flight 
for Frankfurt. Before their departure, 
an Iraqi woman was turned away from 
the embassy with tears streaming down 
her face. 

Even senior government officials, 
when their guard slipped for a moment or 
two, appeared wary of what the future 
might hold. Sitting in his eighth-floor of- 
fice overlooking the muddy Tigris River, 
Naji al-Hadithi, director general of the 
Ministry of Information, turned up the 
volume on his TV set when CNN aired a 
story about Iraq. Afterward, fingering red 
worry beads, he boasted to his American 
visitors that Iraq held a considerable mili- 
tary advantage in the event of war. “Dur- 
ing our war with Iran,” he explained, “we 
lost 53,000 men in order to recapture Fao, 
one small Iraqi town. In the entire Viet- 
nam War, America lost only 50,000. The 
party that can endure the most sacrifices 
is the party that will win.” 

But later, a little after a muezzin’s call 
to praycr rang out from a nearby mosque, 
he abandoned his stock lecture. “It seems 
that Iraq and the U.S. are like two trains 
headed toward each other on the same 
track,” he said. Pondering that reality for 
a moment, he looked up and asked quizzi- 
cally, “What do you think will happen?” = 


Model of the aborted stealth aircraft 
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: over budget and behind schedule, it was a casualty of tightened defense spending and the end of buddy- 





buddy deals between the Pentagon and its contractors in which costs were allowed to balloon and taxpayers paid the bill 


Death of the A-12 





No more blank checks, insists Defense Secretary Cheney as he shoots 
down a $57 billion Navy attack bomber 


up and now continue to escalate in price. 
The attempt by the Sovict Union to 


ally large number of new programs that are | 
hitting a decision on full-scale procure- 
ith the U.S. poised on the | compete in this arms race contributed | ment,” explains Gordon Adams, a private 
brink of war, it seemed an | heavily to its economic collapse and may | defense specialist. “This fiscal bow wave is 
odd moment to shake up the | have hastened the end of the cold war. But | hitting just as the money is running out.” 
nation’s military-industrial | if the military spending splurge is not | 


By ED MAGNUSON 


complex. But that did not deter Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney last weck from can- 


celing the Navy’s A-12 Aveng- 
er attack bomber and sending 
military contractors the clear- 
est signal yet that the Reagan- 
cra good times are over. The 
old buddy-buddy relationship 
between the Pentagon and 
arms makers who blithely ex- 
ceed contract costs and expect 
taxpayers to pick up the tab 
has ended. 

As the tough-minded Che- 
ney shot down a program that 
had been expected to produce 
620 of the high-tech stealth 
aircraft at a cost of $57 billion, 
he implicitly emphasized an- 
other military reality of the 
1990s: the U.S. simply cannot 
afford many of the multi- 
billion-dollar weapons systems 
that were started during Rea- 









CRASH LANDING 
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$7.5 billion 
estimated cost 


$57 billion 

program to build 
620 planes 

is canceled 





; Cheney’s abrupt action showed too 
sharply curtailed, it could endanger the | that the shriveling of the defense budget is 


U.S. economy as well. “We have an unusu- | little affected by such immediate emergen- 


cies as a potential war in the 
Persian Gulf. For contractors, 
the long- and short-term 
trends are contradictory. As 
the developers of new weap- 
ons systems face increasingly 
tough times, suppliers who 
meet the needs of Desert 
Shield with such items as 
boots, camouflage netting and 
gas masks are enjoying an un- 
expected—but presumably 
brief—bonanza. 

Cheney reached his dra- 
matic decision to scrap the 
A-12 after a tense six-hour de- 
bate in his Pentagon office. 
Navy Secretary Lawrence Gar- 
rett and his top acquisition of- 
ficials tried to persuade the 
Defense Secretary and Joint 
Chiefs Chairman Colin Powell 





gan’s $2 trillion defense build- SBE tee crt ye tt that the Avenger should be 
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saved even though the program was run- 
ning $2.7 billion over its fixed-price con- 
tract cost of $4.8 billion for development 
alone. It was also 18 months behind 
schedule. 

The Navy suggested the usual fix. It 
would buy fewer planes than planned and 
stretch out the delivery dates. Cheney 
could ask Congress to provide $1.4 billion 
in extra costs; the two manufacturers, Mc- 
Donnell Douglas and General Dynamics, 
would then be covered and content. Devel- 
opment of the advanced plane could pro- 
ceed. That was the way contractors and 
their military supervisors had long done 
business. 

But Cheney was not buying. If he did go 
to Congress and managed to scrape up the 
$1.4 billion, he kept asking, would the con- 
tractors then develop the eight prototypes 





| and meet all the contract terms? Or would 
they run over budget again? “The bottom 
line was that no one could tell Cheney how 
much money it would take to finish the de- 
velopment program,” explained a defense 
official. “They couldn’t say that $1.4 billion 
would be enough. And he wasn’t going to 
write any blank checks.” 

Cheney decided he would not beg Con- 
gress for the money now, only to return lat- 
er and plead for more. He ordered the 
Navy not to try an end run by seeking out 
friends on Capitol Hill to find the funds. 
Then he courageously killed the program. 
Said Cheney: “If we cannot spend the tax- 
payers’ money wisely, we will not spend it.” 

The action was especially gutsy since 
there are no firm plans for an alternative to 
the Avenger. It was meant to replace the 
fabled but aging A-6 Intruder, first de- 
ployed in 1963, as the Navy’s basic carrier- 
based attack bomber. The stress of jarring 





carrier landings for such a long time has so 
weakened at least one-third of the Intrud- 
ers that their pilots have been ordered to 
restrict certain maneuvers lest the planes 
fall apart. 

The Avenger was designed to carry a 
bomb load much farther than the Intruder, 
which can tote 10,000'Ibs. over 650 miles. 
The new aircraft had been seen as ideal for 
delivering bombs deep into the Soviet 
Union after leaving its carrier. Its profile 
on radar screens was less than 20% that of 
the Intruder. 

With the warming of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions, Navy critics contend, the Avenger 
had lost the urgency of its main mission. 
Yet its demise was prompted mainly by a 
series of scandalous failures that were typi- 
cal of the way the military acquires most of 
its big-ticket weapons systems. When the 





Facing their pink slips: McDonnell Douglas workers get the bad news in St. Louis 


A-12 contract was let in 1988, the McDon- 
nell Douglas~General Dynamics team bid 
$1 billion less than its competitor, a Grum- 
man-Northrop consortium. Since the bid 
was unrealistically low, the Avenger con- 
tractors quickly ran into excessive costs | 
and slipped behind schedule. 

If that was to be expected, the subse- 
quent behavior of McDonnell Douglas and 
General Dynamics, both based in St. Lou- | 
is, was not. According to reports last year | 
by the Navy and the Pentagon’s inspector 
general, the two contractors hid these 
problems from the Navy officers supervis- 
ing the work. The manufacturing execu- 
tives falsified some of their reports, ac- 
cording to the Navy, because they were 
under intense pressure from their corpo- | 
rate bosses to “maximize cash flow.” 

The Navy failed to detect the continu- 
ing deception because of a persistent Pen- 
tagon problem with its advanced projects: | 
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so much of the work was highly classified 
that there were not enough competent au- 
ditors with clearance to examine the bills. 

When top Navy and Pentagon officials 
belatedly learned of the Avenger mess, 
they downplayed it and ignored the impli- 
cations. That led Cheney last April to as- 
sure Congress that the program was on 
track in both time and cost. After he 
learned that this was untrue, two high Navy 
officers were removed from supervising 
the contract and censured; in addition, an 
admiral was fired, and the Pentagon’s top 
procurement officer resigned. The Justice 
Department has begun a criminal investi- 
gation of whether the contractors over- 
charged the Navy. And the Pentagon said 
it will try to recover the funds already spent 
in excess of the contract terms. 

Spokesmen for the two contractors in- 
, sisted that they had not de- 
8 faulted on the contract and 
said they would seek payment 
of all their claims against the 
government. They attributed 
the problems to a recent Pen- 
tagon practice that they con- 
sider unrealistic: insisting that 
a fixed price be determined in 
advance for projects that are, 
General Dynamics 
spokesman said, “on the cut- 
ting edge of technology.” 

Both companies began car- 
rying out previously an- 
nounced contingency plans to 
lay off large numbers of work- 
ers. McDonnell Aircraft Co. 
started to hand out pink slips 
to some 5,000 workers, mostly 
in St. Louis, while General Dy- 
namics targeted 4,000 employ- 
ees for dismissal in Fort Worth 
and Tulsa. 

But if there was gloom over 
the crash of the Avenger, Mc- 
Donnell Douglas and General 
Dynamics have other military 
projects going to keep them in 
business. The two companies expect to 
benefit marginally by selling arms to Saudi 
Arabia as part of a $7.1 billion package ap- 
proved by the Administration last fall in a 
Desert Shield trade-off. McDonnell Doug- 
las will sell 12 Apache helicopters to the 
Saudis for $144 million, and General Dy- 
namics will provide 150 M-1A2 tanks cost- 
ing $480 million. 

Cheney's crackdown on the A-12 was 
actually in line with the get-tough policy he 
has been pursuing for months. He had pre- 
viously approved the killing of the Marine 
Corps’s V-22 Osprey vertical-takeoff plane, 
the Navy’s Lockheed P-7 antisubmarine pa- 
trol aircraft, the Army’s FOG-M (fiber- 
optic guided missile) and an Air Force plan 
to place the MX missile on rails. Said a 
Pentagon official of the new procurement 
mood: “Programs that are bleeding cannot 
survive.” —Reported by Staci Kramer/St. Louis 
and Jay Peterzell/Washington 
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The nonfiling flyer 


TAXES 


A Cheeky 
Defense 


In most cases, ignorance of the 
law is no excuse. But the U.S. 
Supreme Court made a rare ex- 
ception last week, when it ruled 


SCIENCE 


NASA's Light 
Show 


It took the combined resources 
of NASA and the U.S. Air Force 
to stage the $250 million fire- 
works display, but they promise 
it will be well worth the price. 
During the next two weeks, a 
team of scientists is planning a 
dazzling light show as part of a 
project to study the carth’s 
magnetic fields. Fourteen can- 
isters containing barium and 
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Look, up in the sky! This rocket set the stage for the fireworks. 





American Notes 


that individuals may not be con- 
victed of federal criminal tax vi- 
olations if they sincerely believe 
they are exempt from income 
tax laws. The 6-to-2 decision set 
aside the one-year prison sen- 
tence and five years of proba- 
tion imposed on American Air- 
lines pilot John Cheek, who 
filed no returns for six years. 
Cheek’s defense: he claimed 
that his salary was not taxable 
under the mrs code because he 
believed only gains or profits 
are income. 

Tax chisclers are not ex- 
pected to benefit much from 
similar pleas. The decision does 
not change the obligation of all 
nonpayers to pay any back taxes 
due, plus interest and applica- 
ble civil penalties. Last week’s 
ruling affects only criminal con- 
victions, which must be based 
on “willful” violations. Still, dis- 
senting Justice Harry Black- 
mun blasted the court for en- 
couraging “taxpayers to cling to 
frivolous views of the law.” 





male 


lithium will be released from a 
satellite orbiting as high as 
20,000 miles above the earth, 
creating a display of luminous 
red, green and purple clouds 
over much of North and South 
America, the Atlantic and 
Western Europe. Scientists 
hope that by monitoring the 
movement of the clouds, they 
will improve their ability to 
predict disturbances in the 
magnetic and electrical fields 
that surround the earth, and 
learn how the planet absorbs 
energy from the sun. a 
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Yeutter’s mild centrism raises conservative hackles 


Republican 
Malted Milk 


He may not have been the first 
choice—or even the second— 
but last week Agriculture Sec- 
retary Clayton Yeutter was 
George Bush’s final choice to 
become Republican national 
chairman and replace the ailing 
Lee Atwater. Ever since former 
drug czar William Bennett 
turned down the post last 
month, claiming it might con- 
flict with his lucrative speech- 
making and book-writing plans, 


the Administration has been 
INDIANA 

Render unto 
Caesar 

Did Monsignor John F. Mo- 


rales forsake the Almighty for 
the almighty dollar? That’s 
what federal authorities 
claimed last week, as they put 
Morales on trial in Hammond, 
Ind., along with assorted offi- 
cials of Steelworkers Local 
1014, for skimming profits from 
a multimillion-dollar bingo 
operation. 

Morales is charged with al- 
lowing the game’s operators to 
use first St. Mark’s parish in 
Gary, then Nativity of Our Sav- 
ior in Portage, as a front to 
avoid the scrutiny of local au- 
thorities. Flyers went out to 
four states advertising the high- 
pot Nativity bingo. 

On good nights, the games, 
held at the United Steelwork- 
ers’ Hall, could allegedly bring 














floundering in search of an ac- 
ceptable party chieftain. 
Bennett had been expected 
to bring some peppery conserva- 
tive seasoning to the 1992 cam- 
paign with an ideological offen- 
sive against racial quotas 
Yeutter’s selection suggests that 
Bush may have opted for blander 
fare. A former president of the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
and a US. trade representative 
in the Reagan Administration, 
Yeutter, 60, has more experience 
making pragmatic policy than 
plotting political strategy. 
Groused a party official: “We 
needed strong garlic, and we got 
malted milk.” oy 


in $100,000—none of which 
ever made it into church cof- 
fers. In addition, the 56-year- 
old clergyman is accused of fal- 
sifying records on the bingo 
games, conducting an_ illegal 
gambling game and conspiring 
to defraud the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. = 


Monsignor Morales 


























SOVIET UNION 


World 


The Iron Fist 


As Moscow orders troops to the restive republics, 


separatists conclude that the long-feared crackdown is 


under way 


By JAMES WALSH 


he general growled his warning 
over the telephone. As élite Sovi- 
et paratroopers were ordered into 
the Baltic republics early last 
week, Fyodor Kuzmin, the regional com- 
mander, rang up the presidents of seces- 
sionist Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia with 
a stony message. If your people obstruct 
the mission to round up draft dodgers, he 
said, the troops will shoot. Four days later, 
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Convincing show of force: a civilian dodging a tank storming Press House in Vilnius; inset, Lithuania's defeated Prime Minister Prunskiene 


in an atmosphere of mounting confronta- 
tion, General Kuzmin kept his word. 
Moving to seize Lithuania's self-de- 
fense headquarters and main printing 
plant in Vilnius, armed assault forces 
opened fire at the plant, known as Press 
House, shooting into the air and smashing 
windows. Though most soldiers apparently 
fired blanks and only one colonel used live 
ammunition, eight people were reported 
wounded, one young man shot in the face. 
As air-raid sirens shrilled across the cob- 
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blestone streets of the capital’s center, an- 
gry young civilians at the publishing center 
surrounded a tank. “Why are you here?” 
they screamed at a crew member. “What 
are you doing?” Lithuanian President Vy- 


tautas Landsbergis, charging that troops |z 


were “spilling blood,” placed an urgent call 
to Mikhail Gorbachev. The Soviet Presi- 
dent could not come to the phone, Lands- 
bergis was told; he was having lunch. 
Fretful foreign governments wondered 


whether Gorbachev would countenance 














bloodshed to suppress the independence 
movements. A chilling indication came car- 
ly Sunday morning. Thousands of unarmed 
Lithuanians, singing freedom songs, tried to 
prevent Soviet troops and tanks from taking 
control of a television tower 3 miles outside 
Vilnius. Shots were fired, and at least 7 peo- 
ple were reported killed and 70 injured. At 
least two of the dead had been crushed be- 
neath the treads of Soviet tanks. 

The confrontation in Vilnius began to 


recall events in Hungary in 1956, when the | 


Sovict army moved against a restive popu- 
lation under cover of another Middle East 
flare-up, the Suez crisis. After a week-long 
show of force in which armored convoys 
roamed the city and 1,000 paratroopers se- 
cured key buildings, Lithuanians started to 
form makeshift antitank barricades out- 
side the parliament building. 

As tensions grew, Gorba- 
chev provided a dark hint of 
the Kremlin’s intentions. In a 
strong message to Lithuania’s 
rebellious parliament, he said 
“people” had lost faith in 
that body’s leadership and 
“demand the introduction of 
presidential rule’—in other 
words, an emergency take- 
over by Moscow. 

In neighboring Latvia, spe- 
cial black beret units from the 
Interior Ministry mounted a 
similar show of force two 
weeks ago, causing fear that 
presidential rule would soon 
follow. “This invasion,” de- 
clared the parliament in Riga, 
“is only a pretext for starting a 
large-scale attack on the dem- 
ocratic institutions of Latvia.” 
A contingent of Baltic lawmakers gathered 
for a regional conference in Finland went 
even further. Echoing the warning of Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
when he abruptly resigned in protest last 
month, they charged that Moscow’s display 
of the iron fist signaled “the restoration of 
the power of dictatorship in the U.S.S.R.” 

That possibility was what worried much 
of the world. Officials in Washington and 
Europe held their breath in the hope that 
Gorbachev the reformer had not changed 
his spots. They found little reassuring evi- 
dence. Troops mobilized to go not only 
into the Baltics but also into Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Moldavia and the restive western 
reaches of the Ukraine. 

By Saturday a military crackdown in 
Lithuania seemed well under way: armed 
units seized two Vilnius police academics 
and the special-forces division, detaining 
policemen loyal to the Landsbergis gov- 
ernment. “There must be law-and-order 
everywhere,” said a paratroop lieutenant. 
Thousands of defiant Lithuanians sus- 
tained their vigil outside the parliament 
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building, warming themselves around bon- | 


fires. But Landsbergis, in a press confer- 


ence, expressed “very modest optimism.” 








Gorbachev's new Federation Council, a 
supercommittee consisting of leaders of 
the Soviet republics, unanimously criti- 
cized the use of force. | 

“Gorbachev is using the world’s atten- 
tion on the gulf to get away with this,” said | 
Geoffrey Hosking, a Soviet-affairs expert 
at London University. Agreed British Sovi- 
etologist Peter Frank: “Gorbachev is | 
showing his steel teeth as he shifts to the 
right, which he must do to somehow regain 
control over the country.” 

Washington called the troop deploy- 
ments “provocative and counterproduc- | 
tive,” but the move leaves President Bush | 
in a quandary. Despite months of insistent 
appeals for stronger condemnations of 
Moscow’s behavior in the independence- 
minded Baltics, Bush has rationalized that 





it was more important to support Gorba- 
chev. A thorough crackdown could force 
him to re-evaluate that position. 

More immediately, U.S. officials were 
murmuring about putting off the sched- 
uled Feb, 11-13 Moscow summit with Gor- 
bachev. Their fear was that Bush might 
have to stay home if the U.S. was at war in 
the gulf. But the fresh internal strife in the 
U.S.S.R., combined with reports that Sovi- 
et generals have been cheating on last No- 
vember’s Europe-wide treaty for cutbacks 
in conventional arms, made the summit 
look even less desirable. 

For the record, White House Press 
Secretary Marlin Fitzwater insisted the | 
summit was still on. Until Lithuania’s or- | 

| 


deal, at least, Bush’s investment in the ren- 
dezvous remained as heavy as Gorba- 
chev’s. The meeting promised to be an 
important show of solidarity between the 
superpowers at a time when U.S. forces 
might be in full assault on Iraq. For the | 
Kremlin it would illustrate that friendly So- 
viet relations with the West remain on 
track, even without icebreaker Shevard- 
nadze. Gennadi Yanayev, the new Soviet 
Vice President, re-emphasized that Mos- 
cow’s foreign policy will be “just the same.” 
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But Bush had cause to wonder how sol- 
id the Soviet Union’s cooperation in the 
gulf really was. Near the Red Sea, U.S. 
forces intercepted a Jordan-bound Sovict 
freighter loaded with military hardware. In 
a phone call to Bush, Gorbachev affirmed 
Soviet support for the blockade and the 
other U.N. resolutions against Iraq, and 
his lieutenants promised to investigate the 
shipping incident. Yet Washington also 
had doubts about whether the Moscow 
summit would achieve its main purpose: 
the signing of the first treaty prescribing 
actual cuts in U.S. and Soviet long-range 
nuclear weapons. According to U.S. nego- 
tiators, the Sovicts have been dragging | 
their heels in agreeing on the details. 

That reluctance seemed to square with 
Western intelligence reports that the Sovi- 


CHILL FROM 
THE DRAFT 





Officially, Soviet troops were ordered into 
seven rebellious republics to round up draft 
dodgers. In the autumn call-up, the 4 mil- 
lion-man armed forces fell short of their 
1991 draft-fulfillment quota by more than 
one-fifth. The main offenders sent only: 





GEORGIA 
LITHUANIA 
ESTONIA 
LATVIA 
ARMENIA 
MOLDAVIA 


10.0 % 
12.5 %| | 
24.5 % 
25.3 % 
28.1% 
58.9 % 





Hell, no, we won't go: conscription-age young men seeking refuge with the Red Cross in Lithuania 


et military has been quietly circumventing 
the new treaty reducing conventional 
forces in Europe. The outright violations, 
according to NATO observers, consisted of 
understating the real level of Soviet forces 
and reassigning three European-based in- 
fantry divisions as “coastal defense” units | 
under command of the navy, which the 
agrecment exempts. 

Last week the Communist Youth organ 
Komsomolskaya Pravda baldly confirmed 
that the military had shifted thousands of 
tanks and artillery pieces across the Urals 
into Soviet Asia to spare them from the de- | 
struction required under the pact. Econo- 
mist V. Litov, an international-affairs spe- 
cialist, wrote in the conservative daily 
Sovietskaya Rossiya that the moves were 
needed to “correct the errors” of Shevard- 
nadze’s diplomacy. Litov called on legisla- 
tors to reject the conventional-arms treaty. | 
But Soviet diplomats were aghast. Said the | 
liberal paper Moscow News: “The situa- 
tion has given rise to understandable fears 
in the West about who is in charge.” 

Presidential spokesman Vitali Igna- 
tenko scoffed at rumors that the security 
establishment was ruling his boss. His deni- 
al seemed borne out by Gorbachev's ulti- 
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matum to Lithuania on Thursday. What he 
called the public “demand” for Moscow to 
take over in the Baltics actually referred to 
ethnic Russian demonstrations in Vilnius 
and Riga orchestrated by Interfront, the 
anti-independence league of non-Baltic 
workers in the breakaway republics. 


Massed outside the parliament building in | 


| Vilnius on Tuesday, a wave of these work- 
ers broke down the front door before local 
national guardsmen pushed back the as- 
sault with fire hoses. The next day the agi- 
tators returned to shout at some 12,000 
Lithuanian counterdemonstrators sum- 


moned by President Landsbergis to display | 


“our solidarity and determination.” 

Inside the legislative chamber, how- 
ever, the republic’s leadership was any- 
thing but solid. The troop arrivals coincid- 
ed with the republic’s worst internal 
political crisis since Vilnius declared its in- 
dependence last March. Prime Minister 
Kazimiera Prunskiene’s government re- 
signed after the parliament voted to re- 
scind hefty food-price increases imposed 
just a day before. The economic reform 
drew outraged protests from Lithuania’s 
Russians. Prunskiene, a moderate widely 
admired for her ability to cool tensions 
with Moscow, also came under fire from 
ardent Lithuanian nationalists who consid- 
er her too soft on the Kremlin. The result, 
as liberals saw it, was a breakdown of au- 
thority tailor-made for Moscow to exploit. 

A similar facedown was shaping up in 
Georgia. The ferociously independent 
Caucasus republic was ordered by Gorba- 
chev to withdraw its police from the auton- 
omous enclave of South Ossetia. While as- 
serting their own right to go it alone, 
Georgians have clamped down vigorously 
on Ossetians venturing to break away from 
Georgia. Lawmakers in Tbilisi called Gor- 
bachev’s fiat “interference in the internal 
affairs of a sovereign republic.” 

Amid the swirl of gunshots and shouting, 
Gorbachev did manage to conciliate one im- 
portant rival: Russian republic leader Boris 
Yeltsin, who agreed to increase his state’s 
contribution to the central treasury from a 
| tightfisted 23.4 billion rubles ($13 billion) to 
80 billion rubles ($45 billion), though still 
short of its previous 60% share. In return, 
Yeltsin won concessions on budgetary ac- 
counting and greater control over the 
sprawling republic’s enormous coal, natural 
gas and oil reserves. But Yeltsin withheld 
any endorsement of the troop deployments, 
arguing that “violence begets violence.” 

That view was reflected even more 
strongly in an /zvestia article by Georgi Ar- 
batov, the noted Americanologist and for- 
mer Gorbachev adviser. He warned that 
opponents of perestroika “have tried to ex- 
ploit natural discontent and worry to turn 
the clock back. They are trying to blackmail 
our parliament, politicians and even the 
President.” If so, the principal blackmail vic- 
| tim was proving no mean shakedown artist 
| himself. —Reported by James Carney/Vilnius and 

John Kohan/Moscow 
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Unlikely heroes: a jubilant crowd cheers soldiers guarding the presidential palace 





General Without an Army 


The military surprises an old Duvalier crony by siding with the 
government and crushing his coup attempt 








resident Ertha Pascal-Trouillot was at 

home with her family when an army 
tank driver knocked on her door at 10 p.m. 
As gunfire echoed in the distance, he told 
her there was trouble and that she would 
be safer at the presidential palace, three 
miles away in Port-au-Prince, the capital. 
On the way, the driver stopped to pick up a 
second passenger, a heavyset, balding man 
whom Pascal-Trouillot could not identify 
in the dark. Only after arriving at the pal- 
ace did the President learn that her com- 
panion was Dr. Roger Lafontant, former 
head of the Tontons Macoutes militia, and 
that she was his hostage in a coup attempt. 

Lafontant forced Pascal-Trouillot to 
resign and named himself provisional Pres- 
ident. He told reporters that his putsch had 
the full backing of the military, blustering 
that President-elect Jean-Bertrand Aris- 
tide, the radical priest chosen by an over- 
whelming majority last month and sched- 
uled to take office Feb. 7, was a “nobody.” 

But Lafontant, a gynecologist who was 
the muscle behind the regime of exiled dic- 
tator Jean-Claude (“Baby Doc”) Duvalier 
from 1981 to 1985, turned out to be a gen- 
eral without an army. In an unprecedented 
gesture of support for democracy, the Hai- 
tian military, led by army Chief of Staff 
General Herard Abraham, declared its al- 
legiance to the government. Less than 12 
hours after the coup began, soldiers 
stormed the palace, freed Pascal-Trouillot 
and dragged off Lafontant and 15 of his 
henchmen in handcuffs. 

The coup was quashed too late, howev- 
er, to prevent a bloody and destructive out- 
burst of public anger. A mob scaled the 10- 
ft.-high walls of Lafontant’s Port-au-Prince 
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compound, killing a dozen suspected Ton- 
tons Macoutes holed up inside. Infuriated 
at what was seen as support for the coup 
makers by the conservative Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, crowds torched Haiti’s 220-year- 
old cathedral and destroyed the Vatican 
embassy, stripping the papal nuncio down 
to his shorts before he was rescued and as- 
saulting his chief aide with a machete. 

By the time it was over, more than 70 
people had been killed in four days of vio- 
lence. Aristide helped to calm the rioting 
throngs by calling for “vigilance without 
vengeance.” In hiding after several assassi- 
nation attempts, he should benefit from 
the capture of his main enemy, which 
leaves the Macoutes without a central 
leader. But the public is still suspicious of 
the army’s loyalties, and has demanded a 
search for Lafontant’s accomplices. 

The military's backing for the constitu- 
tional process was anything but certain 
when Lafontant initiated his coup. The 
swaggering ex-Interior Minister had defi- 
antly returned from five years of exile in 
July, but the army had failed to act on a 
warrant for his arrest, even after he de- 
clared that Aristide would never take of- 
fice as President. The defeat of the take- 
over attempt apparently owes a great deal 
to U.S. diplomacy. Ambassador Alvin Ad- 
ams and other officials have spent months 
trying to convince the military that staying 
out of politics is in its best interest. When 
the soldiers heeded the advice last week 
and sent Lafontant packing, Adams called 
it a “glorious day for democracy.” Aristide 
should now have his chance to halt Haiti’s 
long spiral into chaos. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Bernard Diederich/Port-au-Prince 














World Notes 





Plunging into 
Anarchy 


The government has lost all con- 
trol in Mogadishu, and chaos 
has taken over. Armed mobs, 
some of them renegade soldiers 
from President Mohammed 
Siad Barre’s army, roam the city 
shooting and looting. Troops 
shouting “Allah Akbar!” (God is 
great!) invaded the Roman 
Catholic cathedral, drove the 


congregation out with tear gas | 


and truncheons, then set fire to 
the building. An Italian priest 
who witnessed the attack said 
many worshipers were killed. 

As rebel fighters from the 


| 





United Somali Congress called 
in reinforcements, the U.S., Ita- 
ly and France flew 800 diplo- 
mats and other foreign resi- 
dents to safety in separate 
rescue missions last week. Sol- 
diers looted the American em- 
bassy as soon as the last heli- 
copter took off. Reported 
Italian Ambassador Mario Sica, 
who left Saturday: “The city is 
being sacked as in the days of 
Genghis Khan.” 

Holed up with the remnants 
of his army, Siad Barre offered 
again last week to negotiate 
with the three main insurgent 
groups that have overturned his 
21-year dictatorship. A rebel 
spokesman in Rome said they 
“would not be that stupid.” = 








Cash for the cache: a reliquary from the Quedlinburg treasure 


GERMANY 
A Ransom for 
Booty 


If plunder is the price of defeat 
in war, what price recovery of 
the booty? An answer came last 
week in the controversial case 
of an American who “liberat- 
ed” a cache of art treasures 
from the medieval town of 
Quedlinburg, where they were 
hidden by the SS at the end of 
World War Il. The pieces, 
which include rare manuscripts 
and a reliquary reputed to con- 
tain a lock of hair from the 
head of the Virgin Mary, ended 
up back in G.I. Joe Meador’s 
home in Whitewright, Texas. 
There they remained unno- 
ticed until after Meador’s 





death in 1980, when his heirs 
tried to sell them. 

Last year the German gov- 
ernment reasserted its owner- 
ship, setting off a legal battle. 
Now it has decided to settle the 
dispute and pay the heirs $1 mil- 
lion to recoup the artworks. 
Several museum curators criti- 
cized the decision. Robert T. 
Buck, director of the Brooklyn 
Museum, told the New York 
Times, “The timing is horrible 
as a lesson to every American 
G.I. There’s a lot of art over 
there in Iraq.” Klaus Maurice of 
the Cultural Foundation of the 
States in Germany, defended 
the deal his agency made. “Had 
we pursued the lawsuit,” he ar- 
gued, “the legal fees would have 
greatly exceeded the amount we 
agreed to pay.” a 











Wanted: Zheng Xuguang got two years 


When Leniency 
Is Severity 


Four years in jail is a stiff pun- 
ishment for joining in a peace- 
ful demonstration. Still, the sev- 
en individuals sentenced earlier 
this month to two- to four-year 
prison terms for their part in 
Beijing’s 1989 Tiananmen 
Square protests got off relative- 
ly lightly. Ordinarily in China, 
their alleged crimes—ranging 
from spreading counter-revolu- 
tionary propaganda to subver- 


YUGOSLAVIA 


The More, 
The Messier 


When the Serbian parliament 
found that it needed $1.8 billion 
in cash last month, the minis- 
ters decided to get it the easy 
way—they printed it. The 
catch: the Serbians acted in se- 
cret, without the approval of 
the central Yugoslav govern- 
ment, and then went ahead and 
spent the money. When news 
of the economic maneuver 
broke last week, it threatened 
to topple the regime of federal 
Prime Minister Ante Markovic. 
The disclosure also jeopardized 
his badly needed economic re- 
forms, which have emphasized 
a tight credit policy to control 
inflation. 

Serbia’s actions accelerated 
the disintegration of federal 
power in Yugoslavia, where 
ethnic and nationalist conflicts 
have been festering for months. 
Serbia, the largest and most 
populous of the republics, ad- 
vocates a strengthening of the 
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sion—bring 10- to 15- 
year terms. 

The trials, which 
were closed to report- 
ers, were the first relat- 
ed to the Tiananmen af- 
fair; at least another 
355 protesters are yet to 
have their day in court. 
In demonstrating le- 
niency, the court was 
clearly influenced by in- 
ternational pressure to 
improve Beijing’s rec- 
ord on human rights, 
which was blighted by 
| the massacre of protesters. 
Though many countries have 
| rebuilt shattered ties with Chi- 
na, the country still suffers from 
a sharp drop in foreign invest- 
ments and tourism. 

Four of those recently sen- 
tenced were students who had 
been on the government's 
most-wanted list. But the real 
test of Beijing’s commitment to 
leniency will come with the still 
unscheduled trials of the al- 
leged masterminds of the Tian- 
anmen demonstrations, includ- 
ing Chen Ziming and Wang | 
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federation. But Slovenia and 
Croatia are the most prosper- 
ous of the republics, and they 
have been threatening to se- 
cede if Yugoslavia is not trans- 
formed into a loose confedera- 





tion of states. Last week’s | 
disclosures made them madder 





than ever. a 
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Being an Acura engineer requires a very strong mind. A very vivid imagination. And, perhaps most important, a very 


nort memory. After all, had our engineers dwelled on all the praise given to the first-generation Legend— making Car 


and Drivers Ten Best list three straight years and being named Motor Trends 1987 Import Car of the Year—they might 


have been content to give the 1991 Legend just a few minor improvements. Instead, they started from scratch. And gave 





FORGET EVERY THING 
YOU'VE HEARD 
ABOUT THE ACURA LEGEND, 
OE SENG IN caouD)|D 


the new Legend a longitudinally mounted, 200-horsepower, 3.2-liter V-6. A redesigned double-wishbone suspension that 
improves handling and road feel. And a more ergonomic interior, with drivers side and available passenger’ side air bags. 


Improvements that, along with hundreds of others, make the new Legend more mem- 


orable than ever, Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for more information and the nearest dealer. (A) AFTE 
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=) Requiem for a 
Heavyweight 





The Bank of New England rescue proves a marvel of efficiency but raises 
a disturbing question: How fair are big bailouts? 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


all it a tale of two bank failures. 


When Boston-based Bank of | 


New England Corp. collapsed 
last week, federal regulators 


rushed to bail out the region’s fourth larg- | 


est banking company (assets: $22 billion). 
To prevent a run on deposits that could 
spread throughout troubled New England 


| and beyond, Washington even stood be- 
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hind deposits of more than $100,000, the 
limit covered by federal insurance. But 
when the small, black-owned Freedom Na- 
tional Bank (assets: $121 million) failed 
last November in New York City’s Harlem, 


the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- | 


tion saw no risk of a widespread panic and 
let holders of large deposits suffer heavy 
losses. Stunned charities, churches and 
other customers lost $11 million in ac- 
counts that exceeded the $100,000 limit. 

Such favored treatment for the custom- 
ers of big banks was a heated issue last 
week, as consumers and politicians braced 
for a possible wave of new banking failures. 
“The situation is patently unfair—just plain 
wrong,” said Henry Gonzalez, the Texas 
Democrat who heads the House Banking 
Committee. Concurred John Jacob, presi- 
dent of the National Urban League, 
which lost more than 
$200,000 at Freedom Na- 
tional because of the gov- 
ernment’s double stan- 
dard: “I think it is grossly 
discriminatory against 
banks that happen to be 
small.” Amid the outcry, 
the FDIC said it was review- 
ing its policy at Freedom 
National. 

The question of fair- 
ness could arise often this 
year if a prolonged Middle 
East war creates an oil- 
price shock and plunges 
the U.S. into a deeper re- 
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BOSTON Anxious customers endure the line outside a branch of the failed Bank of 
New England while waiting to withdraw their money from the institution 


outlook, FpIc chairman L. William Seid- 
man warned Congress last week that more 
big banks could go bust in 1991 unless the 
current recession is “short and shallow.” A 
run of large failures would swiftly bank- 
rupt the FpIc’s deposit-insurance fund, 
which stood at $9 billion last month. 

Even without a sharp downturn, Seid- 
man said, the fund will fall to a record 
low of $4 billion by the end of 1991, 















as an estimated 180 banking firms fail. 

For American savers, already reeling 
from the savings and loan debacle, the 
banking crisis has inspired rising anxiety 
about the safety of their money. In a TiME/ 
CNN poll of 1,000 adults surveyed last week 
by the firm Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 
just 7% said they felt very confident about 
the soundness of U.S. banks, while 59% 
said they were only somewhat confident or 














PROVIDENCE Deposit 
their accounts at a shuttered credit union 
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not confident at all. Bigness is not neces- 
sarily reassuring: 52% said they had more 
faith in local banks than in larger ones, 
while 36% felt safer with their money in 
major institutions. 

Few experts expect bank failures to 
come close to rivaling the S&L fiasco, 
which could cost taxpayers as much as $] 
trillion over the next 30 years. U.S. banks 
have a total of $200 billion of capital to 
cushion losses, for example, while the S&L 
industry was virtually broke throughout 
the 1980s. Seidman told Congress that tax- 
payer funds would not be needed to fi- 
nance bank bailouts under current eco- 
nomic conditions. But he added that “‘it is 
certainly not beyond the realm of possibili- 
ty that taxpayer money will be needed” if 
conditions deteriorate sharply. 

To help calm public fears, the Bush Ad- 
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ministration is racing to prepare plans to 
reshape the U.S. financial system. The 
White House wants to make banks more 
profitable by scuttling laws that bar them 
from branching across state lines and di- 
versifying into fields like the sale of securi- 
ties. The Administration is also consider- 
ing adding $25 billion to the Fpic fund 
through a special assessment on banks or 
an increase in their insurance premiums— 
though that added cost could force some of 
the weakest institutions to go under. 

The Bank of New England collapse may 
have ended prospects for a long-sought re- 
form to limit federal-insurance coverage. 
The Administration and leading lawmakers 
want to restrict depositors to a total of 
$100,000 in federal insurance per bank; in 
the S&L bailout, some big customers are 
being repaid the full $100,000 for each of 
several accounts in a single institution. Yet 
any move to cut back this blanket coverage 
could lead to the type of bank panics that 
the FDIC sought to avert in New England. 
“You only exacerbate the problem of runs 





‘ors gather to protest the freezing of 


when you limit insurance,” says Lawrence 
White, a New York University economist 
who advocates bailing out all depositors at 
failed banks in the name of fairness. 

In fact, the FDIC has consistently cov- 
ered all depositors in large bank failures to 
prevent runs. “The government can get 
away with relatively small-scale pocket 
picking,” says Bert Ely, a financial consul- 
tant based in Alexandria, Va. “But on a 
major scale you cannot do it. The conse- 
quences are just too significant.” 

Regulators moved swiftly last week to 
keep the failure at the Bank of New England 
Corp. from rippling through the region’s ail- 
ing economy. They acted when nervous de- 
positors withdrew $800 million from the 
holding company’s three major banks, in- 
cluding the flagship Bank of New England, 
after the firm predicted a loss of up to $450 





NEW YORK CITY Customers queue 0 collect their money following the 


in troubled banks in the hope of a rebound. 

For its part, the Fpic hopes to sell the 
failed banks to a strong institution by the 
end of the year. But the agency will have to 
swallow up to $6 billion of sour loans, and 
the messy task of liquidating them, to make 
the deal appealing to buyers. The FDIC said 
it was talking with six possible suitors for 
the banks, including Ohio’s prosperous 
Banc One Corp. and San Francisco — based 
BankAmerica Corp., the second largest 
U.S. banking company behind Citicorp in 
New York City. 

Many other banks could do well just to 
survive the recession. Troubled lenders in- 
clude such giants as Citicorp, which ex- 
pects to report a loss of up to $400 million 
for the fourth quarter of 1990, and neigh- 
boring behemoths Chase Manhattan and 
Chemical Bank. While such firms seem un- 
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November collapse of Harlem's 26-year-old Freedom National Bank 


million for the fourth quarter of 1990. On 
Jan. 6, a Sunday, the government seized the 
banks and said it would immediately pump 
in $750 million as part of a $2.3 billion bail- 
out financed by the Fpic fund. The rescue 
covered more than $2 billion in accounts 
worth more than $100,000, and $55 million 
in uninsured deposits at foreign branches. 


hile depositors kept their 

money, Bank of New England 

Corp. creditors and share- 

owners took a drubbing. 
Bondholders with a $706 million stake in 
the company saw their portfolios shrink to 
about $35 million, since the government 
now owned the firm’s loans and most other 
assets. Owners of Bank of New England 
stock, which fell from $9 a share a year ago 
to about 50¢ a share just before the bank- 
ruptcy, saw their investments vanish. The 
losers included CBS president Laurence 
Tisch and his brother Preston, who held 
some 500,000 shares they acquired last year 
as part of a contrarian strategy of investing 





likely to fail, they could wind up as merger 
partners with other big banking compa- 
nies. Experts are particularly gloomy about 
the prospect for banks in New England. 
According to Gerard Cassidy, who follows 
the industry for the investment firm Tuck- 
er, Anthony, as many as 24 of the region’s 
medium-size banks with assets of as much 
as $2 billion cach could fail in 1991. Also 
under pressure is MNC Financial, a Balti- 
more-based banking company (assets: 
about $27 billion) that lost $241.9 million 
in the first nine months of last year. 

For the U.S. banking system, 1991 will 
be the maximum-stress test. The extent of 
the pain will depend on such influences as 
the outcome of the Persian Gulf crisis. But 
with too many banks chasing too little busi- 
ness in a slumping economy, the industry is 
headed for contraction. How the govern- 
ment responds to the shake-out will deter- 
mine the shape of U.S. banking for the rest 
of the 1990s—and beyond. —Reported by 
Robert Ajemian/Boston, Gisela Bolte/Washington 
and Kathryn Jackson Fallon/New York 
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Business 


The Trail Boss of the Bailout 


In command: a sharp- -talking gunslinger stra straight out of Louis L’Amour 
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Interests far from finance: L. William Seidman relaxes with Irish wolfhound Prox at his home in the Georgetown section of Washington 


By OTTO FRIEDRICH 
- At the age of 69, on the 
Special threshold of the biblical 
Report: life-span of threescore 
Crisis in years and ten, L. (for 
Banking Lewis) William Seid- 
man has reached the 
enviable state of not 





having to prove anything to anybody. He 
does not need to make a lot of money be- 
cause he’s already a millionaire, with 
houses in Georgetown and on Nantucket 
and a 15,000-acre cattle ranch in New Mex- 
ico. He doesn’t need to show he’s fit be- 
cause he still does 50 push-ups before work 
every morning. (“After you've done that, 
anything else for the rest of the day is a 
pleasure.”) And as for his powerful posi- 
tion, just across the street from the White 
House, he can’t be fired. President Bush 
very publicly tried to get rid of him last 
spring, but Seidman just as publicly stood 
| his ground. This combination of confi- 
dence and courage is a very useful attribute 
because Seidman’s main purposes are to 
sell off the charred debris of the S&L disas- 
ter and prevent any similar debacle from 
devastating the commercial banking sys- 
tem. About both problems he knows his 
own mind and freely speaks it. 

As head of both the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and the Resolution 
Trust Corporation, Seidman holds what he 
calls “the biggest damn lousy job in the 


56 


country.” Or to put it another way, it is “a 
combination of a garbage collector, an IRS 
agent and an undertaker.” He was all those 
things last week as he took over the col- 
lapsing Bank of New England. 

A risky venture, but Seidman (pro- 
nounced seed-man) is used to living dan- 
gerously. Just last June he was out riding 
on his ranch when his horse shied from an 
insect and started bucking. “Rather than 
get thrown off, I jumped off,” Seidman lat- 
er told a reporter. “I had a better chance to 
land right.” The horse dragged him some 
distance, though, and Seidman had to un- 
dergo two operations to repair a fractured 
pelvis and hip. He still uses a cane but 
hopes to get rid of it soon. 

Looking back, Seidman believes that 
probably the most important influence on 
his life was World War IL. Fresh out 
of Dartmouth with his Phi Beta Kappa key 
in hand, he joined the Navy in 1943 and 
was assigned to a squadron of nine destroy- 
ers in the South Pacific; only two of the 
nine survived. “I thought I was really 
blessed to be alive when so many of my 
friends didn’t come back,” says Seidman. 
“The odds were pretty good that I wasn’t 
coming back, so I thought I'd better enjoy 
myself and still do something for whoever 
it was that brought me back. I therefore 
had a somewhat different attitude than you 
would have if all you had done was gone to 
college and partied.” 

After earning a law degree from Har- 


vard, Seidman returned to his native Michi- 
gan and got an M.B.A. at Ann Arbor. One 
focal point of youthful idealism in those 
days was Michigan’s Governor George 
Romney, so Seidman served as his special 
assistant for financial affairs. After doing a 
turn in the family’s accounting firm of Seid- 
man & Seidman, he moved to Washington 
as President Ford’s chief economic adviser. 
With the coming of Jimmy Carter, Seidman 
went back into business as vice chairman of 
the Phelps Dodge mining company, then 
headed the business school of Arizona State 
University at Tempe until he took over the 
FDIC in 1985, Of all his wanderings Seidman 
says with a wink, “I can’t keep a job.” 


n those wanderings, Seidman became a 
master of both political infighting and 
self-promotion. He made many friends 
in Congress, partly because he never 
turned down requests to testify. When 
Seidman came under White House fire for 
excessive independence last spring, one 
appreciative Republican Congressman, 


Jim Leach of Iowa, said, “Bill Seidman is 
the Jane Pauley of American govern- 
ment.” Like Pauley, Seidman has been 


very visible on TV lately, which he calls 
“getting your case before the public.” Is 
there perhaps also a bit of the ham in him? 
Maybe not, but how many other short, 
bald, aged accountants have appeared in a 
Robert Redford movie? (One of Seid- 
man’s six children is a film director and got 
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